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INTRODUCTION. 



I. The Romans were a warlike natioii, descended 
from a colony of Albans, who, about 733 years be- 
fore Christ, built a city in Latinm, a territory of 
Italy, and called it Rome, after Roinulus, their 
leader. 

2. Romulus betng a very brave and politic prince, 
was unaniDOOualy chosen their king; and was suc- 
ceeded in the sovereignly by six others, viz, Numa 
Pompilius, Tullus Hdslilius, Ancus Martius,' Tar- 
quinrus Frhcus, Serrius TuUius, and Tarqmnius 
Snperbus. 

S. The last of these was expelled for his tyranily i 
and the rc^( gorernment was abblided alter it had 
continued 245 year& llie territories of Roiue 
were, at this tim^ about forty miles long and thirty 
bn>ad. 

i. A shwt time alter the expubion of the Tar- 
qitins, the Romans formed themidvet into a c<Rn- 
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montrealth, under the authority of two annual m»< 
gistrates, called conealsy and hx inferior magis- 
trates, who were also elected annually. 

5. With the acquisitioa of liberty, they became 
more sensible of their consequence ; and acquired a 
spirit of rndtpcndeBCe that enabled tJicoi to repel 
the powerful enemies which the exiled &mily ex- 
cited against them. During these contests, they 
displayed instances of extraordinary bravery and 
virtue. They who most distinguished themselves 
were Cceles, Mutias, and Cicdia, 

G. When the Romans were beaten back in a 
sally, and pujsued to tin wry bridgey Cceles, with 
the assistance of only two othersr exposed the whole 
army of the enemyv *ill kis companions hod broken 
down the bridge behind him. When hefoundthe 
communication thus cut off, though severely wound< 
ed in tha leg» be pkinged, witb hn arais, into the 
torrent of tbc Tiber, and Bmna ot«' to the- other 
side,, where he «•■ received, with just applause. 
■ J» Mutins was. a youth of undaunted courage, 
who tesvlved tO' rid ha coontiy of it» most inve* 
terate enemy, Porsenna, king of Etruria, who was 
at that, time besie^ng Rome. Withtfals intent^ he 
enterad the enemy's cuop-in disgoiss ; and having 
stabbed the king's, secretary in a tniatok^ he was 
brought.befbre.PorK[n»,andavunined respecting 
his country, and the cause of his committing so 
hmODitf an Mtima^ 

8. Htatfd]th«t.bt:%8s a RtHnao; and^ tO' gin 
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them n proof of his fortitude, be thnnt his right 
hand on an altar of burtiiDg coals, and, iten^^ look- 
ing at the king, told him, that SOO Rontao youths 
like hinuelf had conspired his destmction, and 
bade him pr^are for their attempts. 

if. Conduct so dauntless astonished PtHnenna. 
He made peace with the Ronuuu, and retired ftom 
their city. 

10. CIcslia was a nobte virgin, ^ven, with others, 
as hostages to l?or3enna on his breaking up the 
siege. Seizing an opportunity of escaping from her 
guards, she swam from the camp across the Tiber, 
amidst showers of darts from the enemy, and pre- 
sented herself to the consul. This magistrate sent 
her back ; but Porsenna, not to be outdone in ge- 
nero«ty, honoumbly dismissed her. 

1 1. Rome bad flourished under the coneaUar 
governmeitf 361 yearst and had triumphed oTer 
the Sabine*, the Etrurians, the Lalini, the Hemici, 
the .^ut, (be Volsci, and the Veil ; when an ir- 
mptioD of the Gauls reduced her temples and 
buildings to ashes, and mended the extinction of 
her very name^ had not the valonr c^ Camillus 
saved her from impending destroction. 

12. No sooner had the Romans rebuilt tb«ir 
city than tbey turned their arms against the neigh- 
bouring states which refused to acknowledge tbv/r 
GuperiorUy. The .^ui and Volsci were ngw to- 
tally subdued; nor had the powerfiil oMim of tb» 
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4 INTROCUCTIOir. 

Samnitcs any better fate^ after fighting for liberty 
during fifty years. 

!S. By their wars with Pyrrhus and the Taren- 
tines the Romans completed the conquest ^ Italy. 

14-. But the dominion of the continent could not 
satisfy the towering ambition of thi» people. They 
began, therefore, to try their strength upon a new 
element, and to pant after foreign conquests. 

15. In the long and sanguinary wars which tfacy 
waged against Carthage, they acquired the sove- 
reignty of the sea, and an immense extent of ter- 
ritory in both Europe and Africa ; and soon after 
their victories enabled them to add to their empire - 
the kingdom of Macedonia, with the provinces of 
Asia. 

IG. After the . destruction of Carthage, Rome, 
bring freed from the fear of a rival, was torn by intes- 
tine divisions. I'he nobles oppressed the plebeians; 
and these, in their turn, became unruly and licen- 
tious. The first domestic struggle was excited by the 
two Gracchi, who, attempting to assert the rights of 
the people, were cut off by the nobles. 

17. Some years after, a civil war commenced 
between Marias and Sylla: the former a sucoegsful 
general of low extraction, and ' supported by the 
people; and the latter siipported by the whole in- 
terest of the patricians. A condition of unparallded . 
slaughter ensued; till at last Sylla, having vanquish- 
ed the party of Marius, assumed to faimself absolute 
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autboritj, under the title of Dictator ; an office 
which bad been disused above 130 years. 

18. Sylla having voluntarily resigned his power 
in less than three years, the consular authority was 
restored, and continued till A.U. 693 *; when a com- 
bination was formed between Fompey, Crassus, and 
Csesar, commonly called the first triumvirate. 

19. While Pompey remained in Rome, Csesar 
was conquering the fierce nations of the Gauls, and 
carrying the terror of his arms into Germany and 
Britain. 

20. But, aft^ the death ofCrassus, Pompey be- 
gan to be jealous of Ccesar's power ; and, in attempt- 
ing to diminish it, excited a civil war, which raged 
to an unprecedented excess, and terminated in the 
1(MS of liberty to itome. 

21. For Ceesar having defeated Pompey at the 
batde of Pharsalia, and subdued the rest of his op- 
ponents, cauBed himsdf to be created perpetual 
tliotator, and ruled with despouc sway. 

22. Ctesar, however, did not long enjoy hts 
sovereign Butborityj he was murdered in the senate- 
house, and the republican government was attempt- 
ed to be revived. 

23. But this revolution was prevented through 
the ambitious designs of Augustus, Antony, and I-e- 
pidus, who formed themselves into a second trium- 

* A. U. Anno Urbit, in the year after tt# btaldhg of He 
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vtrate; and, after defeatbg the republican amy un- 
der Brutui and Camus, divided the dominions of . 
the commonwealth. 

34. The triumriri did not long preserve coucOTd 
among themselves ; AuguEtus, on a slight pretence, 
derived Lepidus of his command ; and, quarrdlii^ 
with Antony, completely defeated him in a naval 
combat at Actium, and Uiub became sole master of 
the Roman world, A.U. 724. 

25, It is remarkable, that, during these long 
contentions, and horrid devastations by civil war, the 
state was daily growing more formidable, and tri- 
umphed over all thekingswho presumed to oppose it. 

26, Hie limits which Augustus set to the Roman 
Empire, and, in his testament, advised his succes- 
sors not to exreed. wfTP, the Atlantic Ocean on the 
west, and the Euphrates on thfi east ; on the north, 
the Danube and the Rliine ; and, on the south, the 
Cateracts of the Nile, the Deserts of Africa, and 
Mount Atlas, including the whole Medltenitn«n 
Sea, and the greatest part of the then known 
world. 

27, The successors of Ai^ostus were called Em- 
perors; many of whom were so depraved as to 
disgrace the annals of sovereignty. 

38. Tiberitts was possessed of great abilities, and, 
. during the life of Augustus, hod given proo& of 
signal courage in the German war; but upon 
coming to the throne, he became dark, suspicious, 
and cruel, leaving the direction of affairs to hit fa- 
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vouriteS} and giving himself up to abotniaaUe lufit 
sod cruelty. 

29. Caligula, wbo succeeded to the empire, was 
guilty of exceues in prodigality, impietyt luit, and 
cruelty, almost exceediog belief He is alto noted 
for a mock expedition wiiich be made against the 
Germans. When arriviug in the part of Belgium 
opposite Britain, and receiving into bis protection 
a banished prince of that island, he drew up his 
men in order of boUle, and made them fill their 
helmets with cockle-ahelU and pebbies, which he 
called the qwils of the ocean. He then returned 
to the city to demand a triumph ; and when that ho- 
nour was denied him by the senate, fae committed 
such enormities, that they were obliged to «ut him 
off for the security of their own persons. 

SO. After the death of Caligula, the senate as- 
sembled to determine on the restoration of the 
. commonwealth ; but some of the soldiers finding 
Claudius, the unde c^ Caligula, hidtog himself for 
fear of being assassinated, instantly proclaimed him 
emperor; and the senate had to rati^ their (^oice. 
He passed oto* into Britain^ and obtained a 
triumph for victories which bis generals had won. 
Suffering himself to be governed by favourites, 
whose ticentioasuGss and avarice ptwKlered the 
state and distracted the provinces, he was td last 
poisoned by his fourth wife, Aggrippina, who 
wished to raise her son, Kero, to tbe throne. 

3 1. Nero, for several years, govern^ with tfUdoin 
»♦ 
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end moderation ; but afterwards, being corrnpted bf 
Foppoea, a profligate woman, he became a motiEter 
of cruelty, extravagancy and debauchery; and the 
name of Nero is even now uied emphatically to ex- 
pres* a barbarous and unfeeling oppressor. 

32. He is said to have set Rome oo fire, that it 
might exhibit a representation of the flames of 
Troy; and during the conflBgration, which de- 
stroyed two>thirds of the city, he was seen on a 
high tower, singing, accompanied by his lyre, the 
burning of Troy. At last, knowing of a eoospK 
racy against his life, and being deserted by the 
army and senate, he killed himself to avoid a more 
ignomiaious &te. 

SS. G(7^ now ascended the throne. Hisretgn, of 
seven months, was as illustrious by his own virtues 
as it was contaminated by the vices of his favour- 
ites. He lost the affections of the soldiers by his 
rigour, and was murdered by Otho. 

34>. Olho reigned but ten months. Having 
been partially overthrown by the generals of Vitel- 
lius, a governor of Germany, who had been de- 
clared emperor by his army, be slew himself 
to save his country from Uie horrors of a civil war. 

S5. yiteUius soon became detestable for his ex- 
treme luxury and cruelty; and in the tenth month 
of bis reign, he was mui'dered by the soldiers of 
Vespauan. 

36. Vespasian rdgned ten years ; his virtues were 
tarnished by a sordid parsimony ; but he was up~ 
right and energetic. 
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INTROnUCTlOH. 9 

S7- Titus, !iia son, who succeeded, was called 
theDarUngqfSfaniindibTh'i&viTtaea, He reigned 
three years. 

38. Domiiian, his brother, a cruel tyrant, reigned 
fifteen years, and was murdered- by hb domestics, 
A.D. 1*6. He was the hist of ^ Taxlve Camn, 

39. After him, followed five excellent princes; 
Neroa, Trajan*^ Adrian, Antoninus Pita, and Mar- 
cus Aurdius. 

40. But Commodus, the son of the last of these, 
was B very wicked prince, and was murdered A. D. 
195. 

41. Rome was now entirely subjected to a mili- 
tary government, the soldiers being masters of 
every election. Having murdered the n^t em- 
peror, Pertinax, they set up the empire to sale ; and 

' afterwards elected and deposed emperors at their 
pleasure. 

42. Some of these were the most abandoned and 
profligate of men, whom their own vices and ex- 
travagances hurried out of the world ; while others, 
who would have pursued a more virtuous course, 
(ell by the dagger of some disappointed favourite, 
or by the poison of treacherous ambition. 

4S. During these couvulsions, the empire was 
daily declining ; and to precipitate its fall, it was 

• Uader Trajan, the Rqman empire attained to its great- 
est extent He built a bridge over the Danube and con- 
(juered Dacia, north of that Fiver; he also subdued Mesopo* 
tamia and Armenia, eart or the Euphrates, 
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attacked by ettemieai oa ftll Eides. On the east, by 
the Persians; oa tbe west, by barbarous nations 
from the north of Europe and north-west of Asia, 
UDder the name of Goths and Vandals, Scythians, 
Huns, Alans, &c. ; who, having overrun the frontier 
provifioes, advanced as iar as Greece, and even 
threatened Italy with invasion; 

44. But they were repressed for EOme time by 
emperors of ability, who happened to obtain the 
throne ; as Proims, Diocletian, and Emilian, 

45. Cotuianiing, justly surnamed TAe Great, af- 
terwards appeared ; and, by his wise administration 
atidsuceessfnl wars, restored theempire to its ancient 
grandeur. He transferred the seat of government 
from Rome to Bysantiuni, which from him was 
called Constantinople; and after hisdenth, the Ro- 
man possessions w;ere divided into two distinct em- 
pires, A.D. 337- Constantinople became the seat 
of the eastern empire; and Rome remained in the 
possession of the western emperors, as the capitol 
of their domintCHis. 

46. The successors of Constantino were chiefly 
cut off by their mutual discords ; while the Goths 
and other barbarians were forming settlements in 
the provinces. Their progress Was checked by the 
valour of Tbeodosius ; but after his death, in tbe 
reigns of Arcadius and Honorius, new tribes of 
barbarians successively rushed on the state, and, 
like a torrent, swept every thing before them. 

47. Alaric, general of the Goths, having laid 
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waste nil Itsly, proceeded to Rome itself, and gave 
it up to be plundered by bis soldiers for five da;s, 
A.D. 410; the barbarous nations still carrying 
all before them. Gesnerick, king of the Vandals, 
pillaged Borne during eleven days; while Attila, 
the Hun, called tfae Scour^ <^ God, from his 
cruelty, spread his ravages over every part of 
Europe. 

48. By this time, the state was abandoBcd as des- 
perate; and the princes that now filled the throne 
were a series of indolent, short-lived tyrants, re- 
niarfcable for nothing but the meanness of their 
extraction, and the inefficiency of their govern- 
ment. 

^9. At length the title of Emperor c^ the West 
was finally extinguished in the person of Auguata- 
lus, who abdicated his authori^ at the command of 
Odoacer, general of the Heruli. Ocloacer imme- 
diately assumed the title of King of all Italy ; and 
thns pat an end to the empire of that great city, 
which, from a mean beginning, had become the 
mistress of the world.* 

50. The fall of the western empiie took place 
A. D. 470, one thousand two hundred and twenty- 
nine years after the building of the city. 

• The Roman em^rt in the Bast subsisted about one 
thouBand yean longer ; to the taking of Coiutwitinople bj thf 
Turks under Mahomet II. AD. 1453. 
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QUESTIONS. 



I. Wbo were tbeRomani? 3. Wbat were the nemeaof the 
seven kings of Rome? 4, What fonn of goTerament wa* 
eaUblighed afler their expulsion? 6. Who wbb Cffiles? 
7. What desperate ent^pize iKd Muthia undertake P S. How 
did lie act when conducted before the king ? 9. What con- 
sequences resulted from thi« heroic action ? 10. Who was 
Clcelia ? 1 1 . Bj whom tru Rome saved when reduced to 
ashes by tbe Gauls? IS. Against whom did the RoQiana 
next turn their arois? 15. "What was the rault of tbeir 
wars with Carthage? it. Hoff did the conl«>t between 
Marios and Sylla terminate? le. Who composed the first 
triumTirate ? io. What was the cause of the dvil war be- 
tween Pompey and Cffisar? 21. How did it terminate? 
33, Who formed the second triumvirate? S4. Who finally 
became master of the Roman empire? 35. What was the 
extent of the Rornsn donunioas ? 98. What was the charac- 
ter of Tiberius ? ss. For what is the reign of Caligtila re- 
markable? 30. Who succeeded Caligula? 31. In what 
sense is the name of Nero still used ? 37. What title was 
given to the Emperor Htus? 38. What was the character 
of Vesparian ? S9. Who were the five good eraperort of 
Rome? 41. Wbatwasnowlhestateofllome? 43. What 
do fou remark of the succeeding emperors? 43. B; what 
nations was the empire threatened ? 45. What distinguished 
the ra'gn of ConsCantine P 4T. Who were the principal bar- 
barian generals that ravaged Ae empire? 49. Under whom 
did the empire of the west become estioct ? 50. What ^ 
ttus event take place ? 
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BOOK I. 

erVIL GOVERNMENT OF THE ROMANS. 



THE CITT OF ROME. 

The Capitol— PaiUheon—Temt^ of Saturn and 
Janus — Theatret — Amphitheatres — Cfrcj — Naif 
mackUe — Fora — Porticoes — Columns — Triumphal 
Arches — Aqueducts — Baths — Cloaca — Puhlie 
Wcifs. 

1. Rome was sitaated on the banks of the river 
Tiber, and was built on seven hills; Palaiimts, 
■ Capitolinus, Aoentima, Qjdrinaiis, Ceelius, Vimina~ 
lis, and Exquilinus. Its origin was humble, con- 
sisting 3t Jirst of less than a thousanil cottages, built 
- on Mount Palatinas ; the other hills were afterwards 
' added to it; and it rose by degrees to such a pitch 
of grandeiir, that, in the time of the Emperor 
AngustoE^ its -circumference measured fifty miles, 
and its population amounted to 4,060,000; which 
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shows it to have been equal to four of the largest 
cities of modem times. 

2. The gates of this city, at the death of Romu- 
lus, were only three; but in its most flourishing state 
there were thirty-seren: the principal of which were, 
Flaminia, CoUina, Esquilina, without which cri- 
minals were punished ; TriumjfAalis, through which 
those who triumphed entered; Carmentalis, VimU 
nalis, end Navia. 

3, At first, the city was divided into three divi- 
sions, called tribes, to which the sixth king, Servitis 
Tullius, added a fourth; but such was the increase 
of buildings in the time of Augustus, that he thought 
it expedient to divide the city into fourteen regiones, 
wards or quarters. 

4, Rome abounded with magnificent edifices, 
both public and private ; some of which remain to 
this day. The most i*emarkable may be included 
under the heads of — I. Temples; II. Theatres, 
Amphitheatres, and places for exercise or amuse- 
ment; in. Public places or Squares; IV. Porti- 
coes: V. Columns; VI. Triumphal Arches and 
TroiAies; VII. Aqueducts; VIII. Baths; IX. 
Public Sewers; and X. Highways, 

5. — I. The most celebrated Temples were, the 
Capitol) the Pantheon, and those of Saturn and 
Janus. 

f>. The Capitol) or Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
was built upon the highest part of the city, called 
the Tarpeion Roc)t, and was strongly fortified. It 
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was built by Tarquia the Proad, with the ^wits 
taken from the neighbouring nations, and coDEe- 
crated by the consul Hoi^atius, afler the expnlEioii 
of that king. It was three times destroyed by fire, 
and as often rebuilt with greater magnificence. 
The last edifice was raised by Domitian, in the 
form of a square, extending nearly 200 feet on 
each ude, and contained three temples consecrated 
to Jupiter, Minerva, and Juno. 

7. Nothing in Rome emailed die Capitol In mag- 
niSceoce and riches. Tlie ascent from the forum 
was by 100 steps, the front was adorned with three 
rows of pillars, and the sides had two ; the gates 
were of brass, and the gilding cost 12,000 talents, 
or nearly two millions sterling. The gifts and or- 
naments with which it was at different times en- 
dowed almost exceed bdief. The consnis vied with 
each other in the value of their offerings ; and tfie 
Emperor Augustus presented to it at one time two 
thousand pounds weight of gold, and jewels to the 
value of two millions sterling. Beside theses might 
be seen vases and shields of silver, the golden cha- 
riot, and other precious gifts bestowed by kings and 
victorious generals. A few vestiges of it still re- 
main. 

8. The PantAeon was built by Agrippa, son-in- 
law to Augnstus, and dedicated to all Uie gods. It 
is of a circular form, 1 50 feet high, and the same in 
breaddu In the vaulted roof' there is an opening 
S5 f«et in diameter^ ftMr the adini«i<H) of li^ ; 
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immediately under which is a curious gutter to re- 
ceive the rain. The walls, in the jnude, are solid 
marble, or incrusted ; the dome was covered with 
. plates of ulvcr, but their place is now supplied with 
. lead ; the out»de front was covered with brazen 
plates, gift ; and the gale was of brass, of extraordi- 
nary size and workmanship. 

9. Hiis temple still exists, and is converted into 
A Christian church, consecrated to the Vir^n Mary 
and All Saints. It is now called the Botimda. In- 
stead of ascending to it by twelve steps, as in the 
time of the Romans, the descent is by as many; the 
earth which surrounds it l>eing so much raised by 
the demolition of houses. 

10. TTie Temple of Saturn. i& worthy of notice 
only because it served for the public treasury, as 
being the strongest and most -saewe plac« in the 
city. Here were preserved al! the public records ; 

. the most remarkable of which were the. great ixory 
tables, on which were inscribed the list of all the 
. tribes, and the schemes of the public accounts. . 

11. The Temple of Janus, bntlt by Numa, was 
entirely of brass, with two brazen gates foAe on le^ch 
side ,' whidi were open during^ war, and shut in 
time of peace. So continually, however, were the 
Romans engaged in hostilities, that the temple was 

■ shut but once -during Uie commonwealth, which 
lasted 712 years. ■ 

1 i. There wa% in Rome many other temples, de- 
dicated to Saturn, Mart, Apotb, Neptune, Juno, 
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Venm, Minerva, Sec. ; also to Fortanc, Concord, 
Peace, &c. There were likewise buildings called 
Curia, where the inhabitants of each cwia' met to 
perform divine service. 

13. — II. The chief placesfor exercise and amuse- 
ment were, the theatres, amphitheatres, circi, and 
naumachiee. 

1*. The theatres were of a semicircular form, 
and were sometimes built so large as to contain 
80,000 persons. The seats rose above one another, 
and were divided into three ranges, appropriated to 
the three divisions of the people; senators, knights, 
and commons. Theatres at first were open at top, 
and, in excessive heat or rain, coToringe were 
drawn over them ; but, in later times, they were 
roofed. 

15. The amphitheatres were buildings of a round 
or oval form, in which were exhibited the shows 
of gladiators, wild beasts, &c. The place where the 
gladiators fought was called the arenas and the fore- 
most rows of seats nearest to it were assigned to the 
senators; those next behind them, to theequitesor 
knights, and the rest to the people. In the amphi- 
theatres were secret tubes, from which the specta- 
tors were sprinkled with perfumes, issuing froUi 
different figures. There were also coverings to 
screen them from rain or excessive heat. 

IG. The cim were appropriated to chariot and 

* Curia wa* the tenth part of a tribe. 
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horse races, athletic games, and odier pc^alar 
sports. 

1 7. The priDcipal circus in Rome was the circus 
Maximus, four furlongs in length, and more than 
one in breadth, which was capable of coiituning 
250,000 spectators. It was divided in the middle 
by a brick-wail, which extended almost its whole 
length, and round which ihe horses and chariots 
turned. 

18. The natimachUe were places for exhibiting 
naval engagements, and were built nearly in the 
same form as the circi. Some of them were of such 
extent that whole fleets have gone through their 
regular evolutions, and have engaged without in- 



19. — III. jfijro, or public places. The chief o. 
these was Forum Romanum, or Magnum, a large 
oblong open ■ space, where the assemblies of the 
people were held, justice was administered, and 
public business transactetl. In one part of it stood 
the rostra, or pulpit, from which speeches were 
made to the people. This forum was entirely sur- 
rounded with arched porticoes ; within which were 
spacious halls, called basilicce, where courts of jus- 
tice might sit for the decision of private affairs. 

SO. The Campus Martins, or Field of Mars, was 
a large plain without the city, along the banks of 
the I'iber, where the Roman youth performed their 
exercises, and where the boxers, wrestlers, Sec were 
trained. This iield was adorned with the statues 
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of heroes and cdebrated men, and with triumphal 
arches, coluinnti, porticoes, &c. 

21. • — IV. The Poiticoet, or piaizas of Rome, 
were among the most splendid omameDts of the city, 
being supported on marble-pillars, and adorned 
with statues. 

22. They were annexed to public edifices, and 
sometimes served for the assemblies of the senate 
and of the courts of law. Some were used for 
.walking or riding under cover; in others, jewels, 
pictures, and such arUcles, were exposed to aale. 

2S. — y. Many columns, or pillars, were erected 
in Rome in honour of great men, or to commemo- 
rate illustrious actions. The most remarkable are 
those of Trajan and Antoninus Pius. 

24, Trajan's pillar, which is stilt standing, i^ 
composed of twenty-four pieces of marble, so skil- 
fully cemented a* to ai^)ear but one. Its height U 
128 feet ; and it has, in the inside, 185 steps for 
ascending to the top, and forty windows for the n^l- 
mission of light. On it are represented, in ad- 
mirable sculpture, the noble exploits of Trajan and 
his army. On the top was a colossal statue of that 
emperor twenty feet high, holding in his left hand 
a sceptre, and (n his right a hollow globe of gold 
containing his ashes : but this has been taken down, 
and a statue of St Peter erected in its place. 

25. The pillar of Antoninus, anodier of the pre- 
dous remains of antiquity, resemUes that of Tra- 
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jan, in the sculpture and other ornaments, but is of 
inferior workmanship. It is 176 feet high; the 
steps of ascent arc 106, and the windowa 56. 

26. — VI. Triumphal arches were public e<liGces, 
erected in honour of illustrious generals who had 
gained signal victories in war. Many- of them are 
still standing, and are very magnificent structures ; 
buiit of the linest marble, and of a square form, 
with a large arched way in the middle, and a 
smaller on each side, ornamented with cotumnt, 
statues, and various sculptured figures. 

27. Trophies were monuments of victory, on 
which were coiiBccrated the spoils taken from the 
enemy ; they were not frequently raised by the Ro- 
mans. 

2S. — VII. The aqueducts were, without donbt, 
among the noblest inventions of the Romans, and 
exhibit to us, at this day, the grandeur of the em- 
pire. 

OQ. These wonderful channels were fourteen in 
number ; and some of them brou^t water to Rome 
from upwards of sixty miles, through rocks and 
mountains, and over valleys ; supported on arches 
in some' places above 109 feet high, one row of 
arches being placed upon another. 

SO. — VIII. The Bagnios, or public baths, were 
among the most remarkable displays of Roman 
luxury and munificence. Several of them yet re- 
main ; and their vast arches, the majestic pillars, the 
prt^usion of beautiful foreign marble, and their ad- 
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mirable convenience, enable us to form «n idea of 
the splendour of this celebrated people. 

SI.— IX. The Cloac<s, or public sewers, for car- 
rying ofF the filth of the city into the Tiber, were 
works of immeiiEe magnitude, and were worthy of 
the Roman greatness. These subterrannean chan- 
nels were of amazing strength, and were so high 
and broad, that a waggon loaded with faay might 
be drawn through them. Pliny says, that Agrippa 
caused seven streams to meet undergound with 
such rapidity as to carry atl before them. 

32. — X. The public ways were, perhaps, the 
greatest of the Romaa works ; they were made with 
incredible labour and expense, and extended to the 
utmost limits of the empire. 

33. The Via Appia was carried to a distance of 
350 miles, and was formed of stones from one 
to five feet square; under these were two layers, 
the first of rough stones cemented with mortar, and 
the second of gravel. Although this road has been 
constructed almost 2000 years, it is in several 
places as entire now as when it was first made. 
The Roman ways were sometimes dug through 
mountains, and carried over the broadest rivers. 

The ancient bridges of Rome, across the Tiber, 
were eight in number, three of which still remain ; 
of which the largest and most bcauUfiil is Pon^ 
^tius, buUt by the Emperor Adrian. 
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QUESTIONS. 



1 .Whai wu tbe extnt and population of the 6ty of Rome ? 
S. How vBi it divided ? 6. Deaciibe the Ca.pto\. 7. How 
wu it omuueDted? b. Describe the ^ntbeon. 10. What 
wat the temple of Satura? ii. For what wai the temple of 
Janus remarkaUe? 14. Describe the theatres. 15. What 
were onpiiitheativs P ir. Describe the Circus Maximui. 
18. What were tbe Naumadiia ? I9. Describe the Fonim 
Ikunanum. so. What was the Canqtus Maitiut ? 9S. for 
what did tbe porticoes serve? S4. DeKribe the pillar of Tra- 
jan. 56. What were triumphal arches? 37. What were 
trophiei? S9. Describe tbe aqueducts and baths. 31. De- 
scribe the putdic sewers, ss. How were the Roman roads 
FonstTucted? 
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DIVISION or THE FZOPLE. 

Tribes — Curia — Patriciam — Eguilet — Plebeiaia— 
Patrons — Clients — NobHes — Novi — Jgnaiiles — 
Liberti — Libertini — Slaves. 

1. Romulus diTide)} the inbabitantiof hisnewcity 
into three tribes, and eitch of these into ten curia) 
the tribes by degrees increaaed to thirty-fiTC, which 
were diatinguiabed into country and ctt^ tribes; 
but the number of curi(6 in a tribe always remained 
the same. 

2. The people were divided into two orders or 
ranks, patricians and plebeiems 3 to whi(^ a new 
order called eqttites or knights waa added^ abotit tbe 
time of the abolition of the regal power. 

3k The patricians were so caDed from being 
descendants of the^o^res or fathers who composed' 
the first senate under Rnmnlus, or 1^0 were- after- 
wards admitted into tbnt body. 

A. Theequites were chosen promiseoonsly from 
the patricinns' and plebetoos, and were of the great? 
est utility as an intermediate bond between tliem. 
A certain age and fortune were requisite j and, 
when chosen, they were presentef] with a horse anf} 
a gold-ring at the public expense, 
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5. All the other Roman citizens, besides the 
patricians and eqmtes, were called plebeians, from 
plebst the comnion people. The plebeians who 
lived in the country and cultivated the ground 
were called plehs rustica, and were the most re- 
spectable; the common people who lived in the 
city were called plebs itrbana, and chiefly consisted 
of merchants, mechanics, &c. and of the poorer 
citizens who followed no trade, but were supported 
by public or private bounty. 

6. The patncians and plebeians were farther 
connected, as ^a/roMi and clients. The duty of the 
patron was to countenance and protect his plebeian 
client ; to manage his law-suits ; and, by every 
means in his power, to promote his peace and hap- 
piness. The client, on the other hand, was obliged 
to choose a patronj and was expected to pay him 
all possible deference, and to serve him with his 
life and fortune in any extremity. 

7. There was another common division of the 
people into nobiles, novi, and ignobilis. Those 
whose ancestors had held any curule magistracy*, 
ifete called nobiles, and had the right of making 
images of themselves. Such as were the first of 
their family, that had raised tJiemselves to any 
curule offict^ consequently had only their own sta- 
tues, were termed nooi. Those who had no 

* That ii, bad been Conaul, Praitor, Ccfuor, or Cim>)9 
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images of their own, or of their ancestors, were 
termed ignobiles* 

8. In Rome, free perSbns, whd had the poffer of 
doing what they pleased, were indiscriminately 
called liberti ; such as hadbeen born-free, were 
called ingeitui ,- and slaves made free were deno- 
minated Ziier// and /litrtini. 

9. The Romans had slaves who not only per- 
formed all domestic services, but were likewise em- 
ployed in numerous trades and manul^tures. 

10. Men became slaves by being taken in war, 
by being born in a state of servitude, or, by way of 
punishment, fathers might sell their children ; but 
it was not lawful for free-born citizens of Rome to 
sell themselves for slaves, as was the case among 
other nations. 

11. The slaves were publicly sold in a market- 
place, and were at the absolute disposal of the 
buyer, being considered not as pei'sons, but as 
transferable effects. 

19.. The ceremony used in the emancipation of 
slaves was as follows : The master took the slave by 
the hand to the praetor or consul, and, laying his 
hand upon the head of the slave, said, " I desire 

* These images were only busts tDade of wax and painted ; 
they were kept with the greatest care by their descendants, 
and were never brought out to view, except at funerals, and 
on solemn occasions. Below were inscribed the honours 
which the deceased had enjoyed, and the exploits which they 
had performed. 
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that thii man ma)r be tne, after the nuiuier of the 
Romans;" then the pnetor, putdng a rod on the 
fcead of the alave, said, « I pronounce him to be 
ttee, after the manner of the R(«nans )" i^n which 
the master, turning htm round in a circle, gave 
him a blow <m the cheeky U|;nifying that leave was 
granted him to go where he pleased ; be then re- 
c^red a csp in token of Ubertyi and hia name 
was enrolled un<Hig the freemen. 



QUESTIONS. 

1. Into how manj tribea were tbe people dirided? «,How 
many order* were there in the Uats? 3. Who were thtt 
-patriciana P 4. Who were the equitea ? 5. Who were the 
plebeians? 6. What wai the diitinctioa or patron and 
client ? 7. Wa* there any other division of the people ? 
3. Who were those called Uberti, ingetud, and SierHni? 
10. How did men become ilaTetP li. Were tlaVee at the 
' absolute disposal of thdr mast^v ? li. What eercmoniei 
were used at the emandpation of slaves? 
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t. Ths R<Hnan senate was the tupreme council (tf 
the 8tat^ or a body of magiatratec entrusted witk 
the executive power of the aommoawealtb. 

3. It was institated by Rotnalua, to be the per- 
petual council of his newly-formed state, and con- 
^ted at first of 100 men, whose age, wisdom, w 
valour, gave them a natural authority over their 
tellow-subjeots. Under the successors of Romulus, 
and in the time of the republie^ tbe number of 
senators was by degrees encreased to upwards of 
1000 ; but Augustus reduced them to 600. 

3. Tbe kings had the sole right of naming 
senators ^ut after the subversiou of tbe monarchy 
they were chosen by the consuls, and at last by the 
censors. 

4. Only patricians were at first capable of being 
admitted to a seat in this assembly ; but that privi- 
Ic^ was afterwards extended to the equites and 
plebeians. 

5. Tbe qualifications requisite for those who 
wished to become members of this illustrious body 
were* to possess an estate of no less tban 9175/. 
sterling, and to be upwards of thir^ years of age: 
besides which) several great offices qualified thou 
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who filled them for sitting in the senate, and mili- 
tary services soinetimefl procured admission; but 
no one could sit there who bad followed a low 
trade, or whose father had been a slave. 

6. Every fifth year, the senate was reviewed by 
one of the censors; and if any of its members had, 
by his behaviour, rendered himself unworthy of his 
high rank ; or if his revenue had diminished, bis 
name was passed over in reading the list of senators, 
and be was considered as excluded from the as- 
sembly. 

"]. The senators were distinguished by an oblong 
stripe of purpl^ sewed on the fore-part of their 
senatorial gown, and by black buskins reaching to 
the middle of the leg, with the letter Cin silver on 
the top of the foot: they took precedence of all 
other citizens, and were allotted a particular place 
at the public spectacles. 

8. The senators were called palres, fathers, not 
merely on account of their age, but for their pater- 
nal care of the state ; and they received the appel- 
lation of conscripti, from their names being written 
on the censor's roll. He whose name stood first on 
the roll) or whom the censors thought most worthy, 
received the honourable title of princeps settatus, 
or prince of the senate. 

!?. The senate was assembled at first by the Icings; 
but, under the commonwealth, by the consuls and 
preetors: it could also be summoned by the tri- 
bunes of the people, even against the will of the 
corisuls. - 
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. 10. It could be beld only in a temple, or ia a place 
consecrated by the augurs, and this was usually 
within the city; it, however, met without the walls 
for the reception of foreign ambassadors, and to 
^ve audience to their own generals, who were 
never permitted to enter the city while in actual 
command. 

11. Its regular days of sitting were three times 
a month, on the kalends, nones, and ides; but it 
.was oftener c^led together when the exigences of 
the state required. No decree could be passed be- 
fore the rising, nor alter the setting of the sun, or 
if there was not a sufficient number of ienators 
present. 

. 12. Before the business of the senate com- 
menced, the consul or presidi."" — o ■-•■■* 

.„ . _,ni 11 entering tne senate-nouse, 

ine members rose to do him honour: he then pro- 
posed the question to them, and asked the opinion 
of each individually, beginning with the princeps 
senaltis,.oT with the consuls elecL 

13, The senators delivered their opinion stand- 
ing, and it was not lawful for the consuls to inter- 

,rupt them, although they introduced into their 
speech many things foreign to the subject: so that 

. when any member wished to hinder the passing of 
a decree, he protracted his speech till after sun- 

.set. . 

14. He who thus abused the right of speaking, 
was, however, frequently obliged to dedst front 

c 3 
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vpeakln^ by ths nnw mad clamoar of the other 



15. When M aiauy ai chose to iddreu the ae- 
nate bad coQclndsd, the preaidenC made a ihort 
report of the chief opmiong^ asd then ordered the 
senate to divide,* thcne who supported the affirma- 
tive, to one side of the houBe ; and those of the op- 
posite jndgmentt to the <dher. The sumbers being 
told, a majority decidsd the d^Nite. 

16. A decree vas then made out iK«>rdinj; to 
their opinion, and called smatta eotadtmu 

17. Bnt the tribunes of the people ini^t give 
.their negative to any decree of the senate, by the 
solemn word veto, I forbid, which might also be 
done by all who bod an egoal aothority with the 

18. The auUionty 01 w, ._^^ ,_^ Bw»r • 
they assumed the guardianship of the pubift ■«>.' 
gion, and no new god coutd be introdaced withost 
their order ; they had the directioo of the treaaufy, 
and appointed stipends to the generals, and provi- 
sion and clothing to the armies ; tibey annually as- 
signed the provinces to the consulsand pnetort; tfa<y 

Dominated, out of their own bodj) all ambassadors 
sent from Rome, and gave audience to those who 
came from forego states; they prepared all the 
laws that were to be observed in the assemblies 
of the people ; in fact, every thing relative to the 
commoQwealth was done by the authority of the 
senate, and the magistrates were, in a manner, only 
the ministers of that body. 
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QUESTIONS. 



1. What was the sooAteP x. Whqt wu the number of the 
senaton ? 4. Who were eli^ble to a seat in thii aaMinbly ? 

5. What were the quaUfication* neceuaiy to be a tenator? 

6. How were pertoDB expelled from the leiiBtG? T.Howwere 
the Kmton distiDguuhed ? 8. What appellation did they re- 
cdre? 10. Where did the senate auemble? ll.WhatwBE 
thdr time of meetiog ? 19. HowvuthsbunneuoftheMnate 
opened ? 19. What privilege did the tenaton enjoy whm 
speaking? ij.How was their detenuination aKertainedP 
16. What followed thdrilecinoii? IT. By whom could thor 
decree be n^idved? IB. What were the powen of Ae 
Mjiaie? 
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I. A MAGISTRATE, in Rome, was one invested with 
public authority, either religion^ civil, or military ; 
for the same person might act as a priest or a judge, 
regulate the police of the city, command an army, 
or direct the affairs of the commonwealth. 

2. Roman magistrates were elective, and could 
receive their authority only from the people.* 

S. Previous to their election, they were called 
candidali, from a white shining robe which they 
wore while soliciting the votes of the citizens. 

4. The candidates declared their pretensions ge- 
nerally about a year before the election, during 
which time they practised every popular art in 
gaining and securing friends ; they took the mean- 
est person by the hand, addressing him by the fa- 
miliar titles of father, brother, or friend, whilst to 
the veteran soldier they showed the wounds received 
in the service of their country, f 

• This must be understood as referring to the time of the 
commonwealth ; for, under the emperors, Ubeity was entirely 
extinguished, and new magistrates were appointed at their 
pleasure, without consulting the people. 

f The proceeding! at the elections will be described uu- 
der the head oi Auemblici of the People. 
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5. In the beginning of the comiuoiiwealth the 
consuls .were the only stated magUtrates ; but as 
they were almost always engaged in distant wars, 
and could not properly attend to civil affairs, vari- 

. ous other magistrates were appointed at differeift 
times, prcetors, censors, eediles, tribunes of the com- 
mons, &c. At first these magistrates were chosen 
from among the patricians only; but, in time, the 
plebeians were admitted to all the d^nities of the 
state. 

6. A certain order was observed in filling these 
offices : no one could be preetor before being quees- 
tor ; nor could any be consul unless he had been 
prsetor; and it was ordained that an individual 
could not enjoy the same office within ten years, 
nor two different offices in the same year. 

7. The Roman magistrates may be divided into 
ordfnary, extraordinary, aaA proviticial. 

8. The ordinary were those who were created at 
stated times, and were constantly in the republic. 

0. The extraordinary magistrates were such as 
were not elected at regular times, but arose out of 
some public disorder or emergency. 

10, And the provincinl were so called from their 
not residing at Home, but being appointed to the 
government of a province, or distant part of the 
empire 

1 1. But, before we proceed to the magistrates, it 
may not be improper to give some description of 
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the regal govn^mcnt tinder vhich Rome continued 
duiing 24S years aller its first foundation. 

12. KtHGS. — The kingi of Rome were neither 
absolute in their power, nor hereditary with r^ard 
to succession, but limited and electire. They conkl 
neither dedare war, nor m^e peae^ nop enaa laws 
without the concurrence of the senate and people, 
being only, in right <^ their office, at the head 
of the religion of the stat^ sovereign magistrates, 
and generals of the army. 

13. The badges of the kings of Rome were the 
trabea, a white robe, adorned with stripes of pur- 
ple ! or the tt^a pratexta, a white robe fringed with 
purple ; and a golden crown, an ivory sceptre, the 
curule chair *, and twelve lictors, each of them car- 
Tying the,^i5cej and j^cuTff, that is,al)undIeof rods 
with an axe stuck in the middle of th«n. 

14. When there was a vacancy in the throne, the 
senate appointed one of thdr nuniber to have the 
chief direction of afikirs, with the title of iraerrext 
and all the ensigns of royalty. This authority was 
given him for five days only, so that a new interrex 
was chosen every fitUi day till a king was created. 

* The curule chair was a seat of atate, adorned with ivory, 
and having Eeveral steps to ascend to it like a throne. The 
eurvle magi«trates, or those who were permitted to \ue this 
chair in the tine of the commonwealth, were carri^ in it to 
the HDate hoiue, aod aat on it in thdr tribuoals on all so- 
lemn occaaon*. 

IS 
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QUESTIONS. 



1. What was the general acceptation of the wordraa^atrate 
among the Romaot ? 2. From vbtxa did the ma^trate* hold 
thor authority ? 4. What waa their conduct while canifidBtet 
for office ? 6. What onier wai observed in filling die dider- 
ent ofiicetP 7. What dlTirion may be made of the Roman 
inagistrBtetP S. Whoweretheordinarymagistratec? g.Who 
WjCre the extr^rdinar; P 10. Who were the proTincial ? 
19. What vai the power of the Ungs of Rome. 13. What 
were the badget of their dlgnityP 14. By whom were the 
al&ira aTgoTHnment conducted during an intcnegnum? 



ORDINARY. MAGISTRATES. 

Consuls — Prietors — Censors — Tribunes of the 
People — '■ JEdiles — Qttixstors — Ofher Ordinary 

Magistrates. 

1. Consuls. — The consuls were two magistrates 
of equal authority, who, after the abolition of the 
kingly government, were entrusted with the su- 
preme power, and created annually, that they miglit 
not become insolent by the continuance of au- 
thority- 

2. The consuls were the chief magistrates of the 
Roman commonwealth, to whom alt the others, ex- 
cept the tribunes of the commons, were subject. 
They convoked the senate, presided at its sittings, 
and executed its decrees. They also called the as- 
semblies of the people, and proposed laws which, 
when passed, usually took their names. In time of 
war they had the supreme command of the army; 
they levied soldiers, and appointed the inferior of- 
ficers. They were authorized by the senate to open 
all letters from the govcinors of provinces, and from 
foreign kings and states, and to give audience to 
ambassadors. Their power, however, was consi- 
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derably checked by the institution of the tribunes 
of the commone, who could give a negative to ail 
their proceedings; an appeal ^so lay from their 
judgment to the people, and they had not the 
power of life and death over a. Roman citizen, ex- 
cept wheD they were armed with absolute power 
by that solemn decree of the senate : " Let the con- 
sals take care that the commonwealth receive no 
harm." 

3. To be a candidate for the consulship, it was 
requisite to be present in person) and in a private 
station ; to be forty-three years of age; and to have 
gone through tlie inferior offices of qujEator, tedile, 
and praetor. The consuU were elected in the end 
of July, and, from that time until they enteretf into 
office, which was on the 1st of January, they made 
themselves acquainted with the duties of their 
office. 

4. The badges of the consuls were the same as 
those of the kings, with the exception of the crown, 
the lictors going before each alternately during a 
month. When they appeared in public, every one 
went out of the way, uitcovered his head, dismount'- 
ed from horseback, or rose up to them as they pass- 
ed by; the year in which ihey officiated, and the 
laws which they proposed and got passed, were 
usually called by their name. 

5. Pretors. — The piBBtor was a Roman ma- 
gistrate who attended to the administration of jus- 
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tice ; he was next ia dignity to the consuls, and. In 
their absence, supplied their place. 

G. Some time after the institution of the CPIQ- 
moQwealth, the consuls being engaged in almoM: 
continual wan^ could not att^d to judicial af- 
&trs; a magistrate was, dieref^*^ chosen Gar 
that purpose, to whom ttie nairie of prtetor was 
given. But when the number of forogoers became 
so considerable, that one was insufficient another 
was created to administeF juatice to them, or be- 
tween dtizens and them* and was calW prtxtor 
peregrime, while the prsetor who decided causes 
only among citizens, was called pri^or urbanus, and 
was more honourable. 

7. The judicial power of the prsetor was express 
ed in three words, do, dico, joddico. The word do, 
implied his power of ginngor issuing, writs for the 
trial of (^nces ; tfico, that he declared right, or 
gave judgmoU: ; and by addico, was implied,, that 
be adjoined the goods of the del«>r to the cre- 
ditor. • 

8. The praetor likewiee presided ip the assemblies 
■of the pet^de, exbiluted certain public games, and 
-might convene the senate on an emergency ; having 
to discharge duties so important, he was not per- 

• The power of the prastor extended only to private or 
leuer cuei ; for, in such ai were public aod momentoui, ihc 
'people either judged tbemielvei, or appointed penont called 
qimstilorei to preaide at the tris]. 
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mitted to be absent from the dty more than ten 
dajB. 

9. When tlte pnetor entered iip<»i bis office, be 
swore to ibe oburvance of the biws, and published 
his edict, or system of rales, according to which he 
was to administer justics. When be heard causes, 
be sat i» tbe Ibnun on a nuvesbk tribanal mode of 
wood) in whicli was pisced Ids carule chair, with a 
sword and spear set upright before him. He wore 
Ae tefftpreetexta^ and was preceded by two lictors ; 
he was aocompgnied also by tbe xriba, who reoord- 

- ed his proceedings, and the aecensi, who summoned 
persons to his tr9)iiiul, and pioclabnedtbe difieroit 
hours of the day. 

10. Censors. -^ These were magistrates of great 
power and authority in Uome, instituted to take an 

-account of tbe number and classes of the citizens, 
and of tbe value of their estates. They were two 
in number, and were chosen erery fifth year, but 
continued in office only a year and a half, during 
which time they hod all tbe ensigns of the consuls 
eaocept the Uctors. 

11. I'he censors likewise superintmded the pub- 
lic morals, and punished a brea<^ of them even in 
persons of the highest dignity. When any of ihb 
.senators or eqnites committed a dishonourable ac- 
tion, they could expel the former from the senate^ 
.and deprive the latter of his horse and ring. Ilie 
commons they might ranove Irom a hi^er to an 
inferior tribe, or deprive them of all the privileges 
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of 8 RomsD. citizen, except liberty. The power of 
the censors did not extend to public crimes, or to 
such a^rs as came under the cognizance of the 
civil ma^strste, but only to those of a private na- 
ture, as if any one had not behaved with sufficient 
bravery in war, did not cultivate his ground pro- 
perly, was of dissohite morals, and particularly if 
a person had violated his oath. 

12. It was the duty of the censors to preside at 
the games and sacrifices which were made upon the 
public account, and to defray the expencea attending 
them. They let the public lands and taxes, con- 
tracted for the repairing of the public buildings 
and ways, and, besides the inspection of the morals 
of the citizens, they especially superintended the 
education of youth. But their most important duty 
was performed every fifth year in the Campus Mar^ 
tilts, where, after numbering. the people, and sur- 
veying their fortunes and manners, the censors made 
a solemn lustration or expiatory sacrifice in the 
name of all the community. 

] 3. The office of censor was esteemed more ho- 
- nourable among the Romans than that of consul, 
although attended with less power. No one could 
be elected a. second time to that office, and they who 
filled it were usually possessed of much firmness, 
and were remarkable for leading an irreproachable 
life ; so that it was esteemed the chief ornament of 
nobility to be sprung from a censorian family. 

14. TniBDKEs OF THE PEOPLE. — Tfaese magis- 
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trates owed their origin to a dispute between the 
patricians and the plebeians. The latter being op- 
pressed by the patricians, departed from the city, 
and could not be induced to return till they had 
obtained the privilege of choosing magistrates out 
of their own body, who should be able to redress 
their grievances and preserve their liberties. 

15. At first only two were elected, wlio' created 
to themselves three colleagues ; and some years af- 
terwards their number was increased to ten. 

16. Though, at their institution, they pretended 
to be only the protectors of the commons, and re- 
dressors of public grievances, yet, by degret™, ihay 
usurped extraordinary power, and occasioned far 
greater disorder than they were chosen lo repress. 

17. They could put a n^;ative upon all the de- 
crees of the senate, and ordinances of the people; 
and a single tnbunc, by the word veto, I forbid, 
could stop the proceedings of all the other magis* 
trates, and thus prevent the enlisting of soldiers, the 
election of magistrates, or the collection of tribute. 
They have also the power of holding the senate, 
and of dismissing it, and of calling meetings. of; the 
tribes, in order to pass laws which were binding 
on the whole commonwealth. Their jurisdiction 
was, however, confined to the city, and a mile 
round it, except when deputed by the senate and 
people; and then they might, in any part of the 
empire, seize even a general at the head of his 
army, and bring him to Kome. 
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18. lite tribimea had no particukr costume, or 
sttendantB> except a beadle, called viaiort uui 
when tb^ adminbtared justice, tb^ had no tri- 
bunal, but sat on benches. The; e^oyed, how- 
evee, the right of precedesicy on all occasions, and 
CTery body was oUiged to rise in their presence. 
Their persons, also, were esteemed sacred and in- 
violable, so that it was the highest act of impiety 
to <^er them the least injury, or even to interrupt 
them while speaking. 

19. The tribunes of the people were not per- 
mitted to remain all night out of the city, aad tbnr 
doors were open by day as well as by night, that 
Uiey might be always ready to hear the complaints 
ofUie oppressed. 

20. ^niLxs.—- The lediles were so called from 
their care of edifices, and were i^ther plebetoH or 
cwvle. The plebeian eediles w»e two in number, 
and were created at the same time with the tribunes 
of the pe<^l£^ to take care of public buildings to 
attend on the tribunes, and to detcnnine inieriw 
causes which those magistrates referred to them. 

21. The two curule sediles were cboaen frcan 
among the pUridans, to superint^id the public 
games; they wore the toga praUxta, had a right 
to images, and to the use of the ounile chair. 

22. The jediles took care of the city, its public 
buildings, temples, the^res, badis, aqueducts, pub- 
lic roads, &c. ; also of private buildings, lest t;hey 
should become ruinous and deform the city, or oc- 
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cBsion danger to pasacngers. Tbty saperiateiided 
markets, taverns, &c. ; they broke unjust weigbu 
and measures, and inapected things which were 
exposed for Bale ; and if they were to be unfit for 
lae, they caused them to be throws into the river 
Hber. It was also the duty of the curule sediles 
to examine the plays before they were brought 
upon the stage, and they rewarded or punished the 
actors according to their deti^ts. 

S3. The power of the ssdtles was very limited, 
as they could aeither summon nor seize any person 
unless by order df tbe tribunes ; nor had they any 
MSendants, but used public slaves. 

24. QujBSTOHS were magistrates dected at Rome 
to collect the puUic revenaes. Many qurastors 
w^e appointed over tbe provinccc, but two only 
remained in the city, whose principal charge was 
iht> rare of the treauirv. Thev received and ^- 
pcnded the public money, of which they k^ ac- 
counts; they exacted ^ fin« imposed by the 
people, preserved the eagles and standards, and 
directed the lanerals of those who were buried st 
the public expense. 

25. Thequsestorslikewise received and provided 
suitable ladings for the ambassadors of f(»cign 
states, entertained them honourably, and delivered 
to them the presents of the public. When n con- 
quering general demanded the honour of a triumph, 
the quKStors obliged him to swesr that he had 
delivei«d to the senate a true account of the num- 
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ber of the enemy that he had slain, and of the 
citizens that were missing. 

26. The queestorship was the first step of pre- 
ferment to the other offices of the Roman common- 
■ wealth, and to a seat in the senate ; its cantinuation 

was but for one year, and no one could stand candi- 
date for this office, unless he had completed his 
twenty- seventh year. 

27. Other oRniNARY Magistrates. — Besides 
the ordinary magistrates already described, there 
were others created at the assemblies of the people 
by tribes. The triumviri cajii/ales were execu- 
tirinera and gaolers ; the triumviri monetales had the 
charge of thie mint ; the triumviri noclumi were 
three magistrates, who, attended by eight Jictors, 
walked round the watches at night to prevent fires, 
&c; the viales were four in number, and had the 
fare of the streeta and mii-iii- rrm/\s 

28. New ordinary magistrates were created un- 
der the emperors, the chief of which were, the pr^E- 

Jsctus urbi, or governor of the city ; the pri^ectus 
prcEtorid, or the prtefect of the emperor's botlj- 
guards ; the pr^ectus annona,. who had the charge 
' of procuring' corn ; an admiral of the fleet ; besides 
various others created during the decline of ' the 
empire. 



I. Who were the consuls? 4. What honours were paid to 
ihem? S. Who were the pneiors ? 7. In what three words 
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was their judicial power expressed i" 10. Who were the cen- 
sors ? 11. What were their dntie! ? 1 4. To what did the tri- 
bunes of the people owe their oripn ? 15. What was their 
number? IT- What powers did the tribunes possess? 18. What 
privileges did tbey enjoy? 20, 2i. Who were the lediles? 

22. What were their duties? 1(4. Who were the questors ? 
ST. What other mBgislrates were elected by the people? 

23. ^Vhat niacistrates were created under the emperors? 



EXTRAOBDINART MAGISTRATES. 

Dklator— Master qfHorte— The Decemvirt — MUi' 
tart/ Tribunes — Inierrex. 

1. L)lCTATOB AMD MaSTER OF HoRSE. — The 

dicutor was a supreme mnglstrate invested with 
absolute power, created in perilous circumstances, 
as in time of pestilence or sedition, or when the 
commonwealth was attacked by dangerous enemies ; 
For, in these cases, the authority of the consuls 
was sometimes not sufficiently respected, as an ap> 
peal lay fhim them to the people. 

2. The authority of this magistrate was supreme 
in both peace and war, and he was even above ihc 
laws. He could raise and disband armies, dis- 
tribute rewards and punishments, and determine 
respecting the lives and fortunes of Roman citizens, 
without convoking either die people or the senate. 

3. The dictator was not elected by the people 
but by the consuls, and usually in the dead of tlie 
night. From the instant of his creation, all other 
magistracies ceased, except the tribunalship of the 
people : thus leaving the sovereign power in his 
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iiaods. His edict was obierved as an oracle, and 
tp make the anthority of his office more awful, he 
was always attended in public by twenty-four lie- 
tpn, carrying the foscec with axes tied up in the 
middle of them. 

i. The dictator could be created only for six 
youths, nor could his duration in office be ex- 
tended exc^t in cases of extreme necessity ; but he 
usoally laid down his authority as soon as he had 
eSected the purpose for which be had been created. 
The power of this magistrate was further cir- 
cumscribed. He could not go out of Italy, lest he 
should take advantage of his distance from Rome 
to attempt any thing against the common liberty; 
nor could he ride on horseback without formally 
asking leave of the people. He was not allowed 
U> expend the public money without the permission 
of the senate; and when he resigned his office he 
might be called to account for his conduct. 

6, Immediately after his nomination, the dictator 
^pointed a magisler eqtdtum, or master of horse, 
who enjoyed the same honours and insignia as the 
pretors. His proper office was to command the 
oavalry, and to execute the orders of the dictator. 

6. Thx Decxhvikb were ten magistrates, in- 
vested with supreme power, who were created 
about the year of Rome 301 to draw up a body of 
laws, all the other magistrates having first abdi- 
cated their office. 

7. The cause of their institution was as follows : 
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The laws of the kings being no longer observed 
under the commonwealth, the consuls determined' 
most causes according to their pleasure, and the 
principles of natural equity. The people at length 
became dissatisfied with this arbitrary dispensation 
of justice, and, after some opposition from the 
patricians, obtained, that three ambassadors should 
be sent to the Greek cities in Italy, and to Athens, 
to bring home such laws from these states as, by 
experience, had been found most equitable and 
useful. Upon their return, ten senators were 
cieated for a year, with supreme power, and with- 
out tlie liberty of appeal, to model and propose tlie 
new laws. 

8. The decemviri being invested with the govern- 
ment of the state, acted at first with great moder- 
ation ; each of them administered justice during a 
day, and he who presided was attended by the 
fasces, while his nine colleagues differed little from 
private citizens, being attended only by an officer 
called accensus. They digested a code of laws, 
which was engraven on ten tables of brass, and hung 
up in the most conspicuous part of the forum. 
Upon their meeting with the general approbation of 
the citizens, they were ratified by a solemn decree, 
and continued ever afler to be the rule and found- 
ation of public and private right throughout the 
Roman world. 

9. At the expiration of the year, (he decem- 
viri got themselves continued in office, imder 
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the pretence ihat some Uwa were yet wanting to 
complete their design. But tbej. soon threw off 
the mask of regard for the common interest, and 
rendered tbemaelves odiotis by the abuse of tlieir 
power, and bj' wrshiiig to retain it beyond the legal 
time. A final stop was put to their usurpationby 
the base passion which Appius Claudius, one. of 
their number, conceived for Virginia, the daughter 
of a centorittn, aaii the decemvirs all perished 
either in prison or in banishment. 

10. Military Tiiibunes. — After the abolition 
of the Decemvirate, the influence of the people 
increased in the stat^ and they petitioned to be 
capable of being admitted to the consulship. The 
patricians strenuously opposed themselves to the re- 
quest; but a war breaking out, the tribunes of the 
commons prevented the levies from being made 
till tlie senate had discussed their claim. Ader 
great contests, that assembly at last proposed to 
the people the abolition of the consulship, and 
the election of six supreme magistrates, chosen 
annually, three from the patricians, and three 
fiom the plebeians. 

11. These new magiBtrates were called mili- 
tary tribunes, and continued but a short time in 
office,* when they were again succeeded by the 

* The first niilitac]' tribuaes beld that dignity no longer 
than seventy dayg, the augurt baving found tomethiDg im- 
proper in the ceremonies of th^r election. 
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' cdOBuIs. DoRBg i^nrtrdB of scveBt; years, 
somstimes cmBiris wtre cmtedj and Kometimm 
vtHtur; tribune^ as the inftienoo of the pairtdaas 
or plebemu prevaHed, nntil (he lattM were ad- 
inittcd to » afaare of the consular power. 

13. IsTiBBSx.* -~ An iaterrex was crested ub- 
der Uie commoowvahlv to bold ibe aaKmblia 
irheD the ordinary nsgistralfls were not elected in 
conaequence of the interference of tfa« tribune^ 
or when they were absent from Home, or died- 
suddeolj. His insignia were miicb the same aa 
tlioee of the consids. 



QUESTIONS. 

I. Who mt the ^tetor P a. 'With what pewcn ma faa 
vetted P S. What nai the office of the mi^Bter equitum ? 
6. Who were the decemviri? T. Whgt was the cause of 
their inttitutioa ? 10. When were the military tribunes 
creMed? iS.Oitwhatoecaiioiiwafaainfcrrwcrcattddurinc 
Ae cMnnKKnueidth ? 



* See page St. concerniagtfae 
during, tbe wgti gavemmentaf Kome. 
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PuUie ServanU, or OJicsri ef ike Maguiralat — Pro- 
coJitiUs — Pronators — LJattenantt — ^uastort 
— Public Servants of the Magistrates — CUrH — 
Heralds — Lictors — Accinsi — Fiatores — Car- 

nifcx. 

I. The prorineial mBghtratu wereparsotu mTest- 
ed with judicial autbority, and milTtary command 
in the di&Knt prorincra of the Roman domi- 
ntoni. 

•2. 'Ehe ctnmtrtef or kingdoms reduced to the 
form of prevmcea were governed hy proeonstds, or 
proprcetorst annually appointed by the people, and 
havmg under them lutUettants and gmeston. 

S. Tbc proconsnl set out from Remt^ for hie pro- 
vince, with great pomp, hts fi-ienda and other citi- 
zens accompanying him out of the city. The pro- 
vinces were divided into districtB, ami the procoDBoI 
went his circuit, ^vrdfalg his time m such s man^ 
ner, that be mi^ht go round ^re whc^e province in 
a yew, attending in sammfer to military afikirs, and 
in winter to (h« administration of justice. If bis go- 
vernment hsd been opprcEsive, be might be bronght 
D 2 
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to trial, bnt if he had discharged his trust with jus- 
tice and moderation, he was honoured with statues, 
temples, brazen horses, &c. When he returned to 
Rome, he entered that city as a private citizen, un- 
less he claimed a triumph, which was granted only 
to those who had gabied a victory in which 10,000 
of the enemy had been slain. 

4. The legatif or lieutenants, were appointed by 
the senate to accompany ihe governors, and their 
dffice was esteemed very honourable. They com- 
manded tlie divisions of the army, judged inferior 
causes, and conducted all the minor afiairs of the 
province, leaving things of moment to the decision 
of the proconsul or proprastor. 

5. The office of the provincial qusstors was to 
attend the proconsuls or propraetors to their pro- 
vinces, to take care that provisions and pay were 
furnished to the army, and to keep the money de- 
posited by the soldiers. They also exacted the taxes 
and tribute due to Rome, disposed of the spoils 
taken in war, and supphed the place of th? governor 
when he left the province. 

6. The proconsuls, when in their provinces, were 
attended by twelve lictors carrying the^/^urej; the 
proprietor had six ; and the quoestor, in the absence 
of the governor was also attended by lictors. 

7. Public Servants of the Maqistbai'es. — 
The chief of these were scrilia, or clerks, who 
nllctided the meetings of the magistrates, and fc- 

18 
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corded the proceedings. . They also wrote out the 
laws and public accounts, and were remarkable for 
their honesty. 

8. Tbepreecones were heralds, or public criers, 
who were employed in calling the tribes and ceh- 
turies to give their votes, in preserving order and 
silence in public assemblies and gamesj and, i^ 
trials, they summoned the parties, witnesses, &c. to 
attend. 

!>. The office of the tictors was to attend the ma- 
gistrates wherever they went, and to see that pro- 
per respect was paid to them. They also served as 
public executioners, in scourging and beheading, 
and were, therefore, usually taken from the lowest 
classes. 

10. The accensi summoned tl"" " i t *" 
. . ^^_, t . -—V t^'^ same duty as iheprie- 
cones, except thst they attended the consul who had 
not the fasces, and the prietor, to whom they calleil 
out in court the di&rent hours of the day. 

i 1. The viatores were public officers who attend- 
ed on the tribunes and the sediles. 

12. The camifex, or public executioner, put to 
death slaves, and persons of the lowest rank. His 
person and ofEce were held so contemptible, that 
he was particularly forbidden by the laws to re«idc 
within the city. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1. Who were the provinciBl mBgistratet ? 9. By wbooi mere 
tbe prorincei foverned ? 4. Who vere ttM kguti ? s. What 
vrerethedutieaof the qunrton? t. Who were tbc scrihie ? 
s. WhatwBB theofficeoftbeprscone*? 9. What were the 
duties of tlieKctorsV to. Who were (he accent? ii.Who 
were the natorei? is. Whrniapemarftableortbecftrnires? 
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BIGBTS OF ROHAN CITIZEim., 

Private r^hls »f liierl^,Jainiiy, legal properly, tfc— 
Public righli ^ being pegisfered, <^ ti^rage, ^JSi- 
ing ofieet, Sfc. 

I. HoMAK ciUzBtis were aot diose oaly who 
or4gu)&llf cesided in tbe city or Bomui territory, 
but tlu freedom of tbe city was «bo granted to 
several foreign towoB, and the inhabiUDts enjoyed 
the same rigbts vad privilegea as tbose who, in 
itespiBCt of plAO^ were Bomaas. These rights were 
either private or public 

2. — I. Private Rights. — The private rights 
enjoyed by Rowan citiaeDs were^ the r^ht of 
libmy; (he right of &ini1yj tbe right of marriage; 
the Hglit id % father; the right oS l^gal jiroperty ; 
tbe right of mikii^ a will, and of suoocedJi^g to 
an inhmtance ; and the right of UiteUge or ward- 
aliip. 

3. By the right of liberty was und^etood free- 
dom from the power of any individual, fcom the 
dominion <^ tyrants, the severity of miy^Mtnites, 
tbe cruelty of creditors, tmd the inst^noe of more 
powerful citizens. This liberty was secured to 
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them by the right of appealing to the people from 
the judgment of the magistnites ; ao that the single 
expression "lama Soman citizen," checked their 
severest decrees. None but the whole Roman 
people, lawfully assembled, could pass sentence of 
death on a Roman citizen. 

4. The right of rmnily was the privilege of suc- 
ceeding to peculiar sncred rites. I'or each gens 
or clan, and each ftunily, had certain rights, which 
went by inheritance, the same as effects ; and which, 
on the failure of natnral heirs, they took especial 
care should not be lost, by adopting some one into 
their family; bnt the adoption of a plebeian into a 
patrician family, or the contrary, conid only-be 
made at an assembly of the people. 

5. The riglit of marriage impKed, that a Ro- 
man citizen was not permitted to marry a slave, a 
barbarian, or a foreigner, unless by the permission 
of the people. 

6. The rights of a father were very groat. He 
had the power of life and death over his children j 
and he might imprison and scourge them, or put 
them to death by any punishment that he pleased. 
A son could acquire no property without his father's 
consent, or until he hod been emancipated in the 
proper form. 

7. When a &ther wished to emancipate his son, 
he brought him before the prcetor, where he sold 
him three separate times to a friend, who was 
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bonnd to return him to his natural father. Tliere 
attended also five Roman citizens bh witness^ and a 
Ubripens, who held a brazen balance^ In the pre- 
sence of these, the father delivered over his son to 
the purchaser, with these words, <' Isdl i/ou this 
my son i" to which the purchaser aotwered, *' I tes- 
tify that this man is mine, according to the Roman 

. rights, and that I purchased him by this brazen coin 
and b(danee" and having struck the scales with the 
coin, he gave it to the father by way of price. The 
suppoutious purchaser then said to the magistrate, 
" / desire that this man he free according to the ctts^ 
torn of the Somansi" and the prsetor, if he ap- 
proved, potting s rod on the bead of the -young 
man, pronounced him free, after the mainher of the 
Romans; upon which the lictor, turning him round 
in a circle, gave him a blow on the cheek, signify- 
ing that leave was granted him to go where he 
pleased. This ceremony was termed manumission, 
and was to be repeated three times, with the same 
formalities, before the son became his own maatei-. 
8. The adoption of a youth took place before 

' the magistrates with the same ceremonies, and the 
adopted passed into the name, family,, and sacred 
rites of the adopter, and succeeded to his fortune. 

' But if the person adopted were his own master, it 
it was necessary to obtain the leave of the' people, 

' by proposing a bill to the comitia curiata, or assem- 
bly of parishes. 

D 5 
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9. B; dK rigb of {xopert^ tht. Ueaan dliuoa 
e^tiyeA the five uib cf aU eouaioaagea and pnUic 
buildinga^ and tke libntj of txanaftrriog fanns, 
sltMTflfi, qukdnpedi, Sec 

in. None bnt Ronan cidteiu could make a wil^ 
foe witDesees lo it, or inherit any Amg by teeta- 
laenu The wills were usually wr^eo fay the tes- 
tator, and snbecribed by mtnesaes; but it was 
reckoned taSuaoA if oae named Jiis heir befime 
seven wiliicues; and die testament of « soldier was 
made in the caa^ wbere, iriiile pr^iaruig for 
battle, he named his heir in preaenee of his ieUow 
addia«. 

11. The right of tutelage or wardship ein- 
powered the father of a 6mily to ^point whom he 
pleased as giiardiaiis to his children ; and if be died 
without: baying done s<^ a proper penon was lumed 
by the praetor, or that charge derdved on the 
nearest ndation by the father's ade. This ri^t 
also disqaalified women from transacting aay pri- 
vate btifiness of importance, without the cMKur- 
renoe of their parents, husbands, or ^ardians; 
and the husband at his death usually appointed 
a guardian to his wife, tlie same as to his duldren. 

1 3.-<— II. FoBLic fittt^TS. — The public rights of 
Roman cltrscns were, the right of being enrflgis- 
tered in ike censor's rolls ; the right <^ serving ui 
the army *; that of being taxed only in prt^rtion 

* In the carlj ngei of the common wenltb, none Init citlient 
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to their estates ; the right of suffrage^ or of giving 
their votes at the p»blic usonblies of the people ; 
eligibility to fill the different offices in the common- 
wealth ; and the r^t of MustiDg at the public 
sacriiiceS) and of worshipping the peculiar gods of 
flieir &nii1^. 

IS. Such were the privnte and public r^htaofa 
fionan dUaeo, aad so much w«a dm honour 
estcemcdi that it was a maxim ttmong tbe Romans, 
that no one could be a citizen of Rome who suf- 
fered himself to be made a citizen of any other 
place. -•■ 

14. All persons who were nO( enrolled on 
the censor's books as citizens, were called pere- 
grini, or foreigners, whether they lived at Rome 
or elsewhere. Under the commonwealth their 
situation was very disagreeable. They were per- 
mitted to live in the city, but they enjoyed none 
of the righte above mentioned, and, consequently, 
could neither possess legsl property, nor make 
a will. They were excluded from all share in 
public affairs, were not allowed to wear the Ro- 
man dress, and might be expelled from the city 
at the pleasure of the magistrates. But these 
distinctions were abolished by the emperors, and 
foreigner; attained to the highest honours of the 
state. 

were eolbted; but u Ae RomaiiB extended tl:ar domiDioiu, 
toldien were takeu &om the conquered nitioiu. 
D 6 
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QUESTIONS. 

1. Watt were thote called Roman citizeiu? S> What 
were their private lights?, s. Whet wu meant by the 
right of liberty? G. What were the right* oT a rather? 
T. What cer^ptonie* were used at the emancipBtioa of » 
Km? 11. What was meant by the right of tatehge? 13. 
What were the public rights of Roman citutena?' 11. Under 
wbu disabUitiei did foreignen labour? 



ASSEMBLIES OF THE PEOPLE. 

The Comitia Curiaia — Centuriata — Mantttr of Voting 
— Comitia Trihuta. 

I. General aaaemblies of the Roman people, . 
regularly convened by a magistrate to give tlieir 
votes on any question, were called comitia. Thwe 
were three sorts of comitia; the airiala, the ceittu- 
riata, and the tributa. 

2. Tlie comitia curiaia was an assembly in which 
the inhabitants of Rome voted according to the 
thirty curls, or parishes, into which the city was 
divided, and what a majority of them determined, 
was received as the decree of the people. 

3. This assembly was seldom convened except 
for the passing of some particular law relating to 
adopdons and wills, or to the creation of officers 
fur an expedition, and for the election of some of 
the priests. It was summoned at first by the kings, 
and afterwards by the consuls and the superior 
magistrates, who always presided. It was held in 
that part of the forum called the comitium, in which 
was the pulpit or tribunal, trom which the orators 
made their harangues. It was called rotira^ from 
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its being adorned with the beaks of ships, (in Latin 
rostrum,) taken from the Antiates in the first naval 
battle which the Romans fought. 

4, The manner of voting was as folloH's. When 
the subject had been proposed, (if none of tlie 
magistrates interposed their autliority to stop the 
proceedings,) the president ordered the people to 
divide iate tJuir r^^Kctivc ciaix, whei'c they con- 
sulted upon the matter. The curia were then 
called out, by lot, to give their votes, man by man ; 
the inajonty «f the vtotei in tbe curia being con- 
adered as the voice of tlie wliole airit^, and tbe 
m^erity of curiie ni ihe general consent of Uie ifi- 
hflbitfint^. 

5. But the principal Roman assembly was (be 
cemitut centuriata-, in which the people gave their 
votes, divided into the centurtes of their classes, 
flccortling to the census establi^ed by Servius 
Tullius. 

G. In order to aecertaiD the number and condi- 
tion of the people, ibst king obliged every citizen 
to give, upon oath, a true account of his age, fiN- 
tune, slaves, and place of abode; tben, according 
to the value of their estates he dirtribuled the 
Romans into six danes, and eacii cias» he divided 
into a certain number of centurtes. 

7. Ilie first claw containing the eqaites and the 
richest citizens, consisted of ninetj'-eigbt centuries; 
the second class, consisted t^ twenty oeetnrie^ ten 
>cf old men, and ten of young, -whute fortunes were 
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ii^«ior; io dus daas wene added two oeaturief of 
artificers, to onni^ the enginea of war. Tlie 
third class iraa composed of tweatj ceoturiei; the 
fourth, of thesame ownber. The fifth wu divklsd 
iojto tJiirty centuries) and ia tbia ciast were in- 
cluded the musiflwas of tbe anoy. The sixth cisv 
compreheaded Ifaose wbo hnd little or no estsis, 
and although more niunsrous thae any <^ the other 
daseea, yet it formed but one century. 

8. This tsemus, or review of the people^ waa hdd 
every five years ib the Qampw. Martina ; aAer tbe 
oeremony, ao expiatory iwcrifice vras of&red up by 
the censors, conusting of a aow, a sheef:^ and a 
bull, which were carried round the whole aasembly, 
aiid tben slain, Hib oefenioay of purification was 
styled batiiim conderej and on this accouiH the 
.q>BGe of five years is often called Utslntm. 

9. The comiiia ceniwiala were held for electing 
consuls, prcetors, and censors; for tiding persons 
accused of ^imefi against tbe Btabe^ for ideclariag 
war, aiid for passing sU tbe laws which were pro- 
jio^.by the cbi^ magistrates. 

10. They could only be assembled by the oon- 
sul^i pretor, dictator, or interrex, who presided at 
them, and who summoned them by an edict scven- 
teoi days before tbcy were held, that the people 
might have time to deltberate on what they were to 
determine at the meeting. 

11. Tbey woe usually held about tbe end gf 
July, or the beginKing of August> for tlte .election 
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of magistrates ; but for enacting Iitwg, or for trials, 
■they might be held on any legal day. 
' X2. Before a Uw was proposed in this assembly, 
it was usual for it to have passed in the senate, and 
to have been pasted up in public daring three 
'market-days, that aU the citizens might have an 
opportunity of perusing and conndering it. 

13: The same form was likewise observed in 
cases of trials for treason, when the charge was ex- 
posed to the public during as long a time, aiid^the 
day 6xed for the trial: the accused person> in the 
mean time letting his hair and l>eard grow, and 
going about in a mean garb to solicit the favonr of 
the people. 

14. On the day appointed for the meeting, the 
consul, attended by an augur, went without the 
city to take the auspices, which usuttlly consisted 
' in observing the appearance of the heavens, the 
flight of birds, or the feeding of chickens; ami if 
the augur declared that there nppeared nothing to 
prevent the meeting, it was held (hat day; but if 
the auspices had not been takei in doe form, or 
had been unfavourably the people could not be 
:as8embled.* The meeting might also be prevented 

, * So scnipuloua were the ancieiU Roman* on tbh head, 
that if the augurs, at any time aflerwanL, recallM'tcd that 
there had been any informiilitj in taking the Huspicei, whatever 
had been done at the comiia nas declared nullj and the 
m^i«trate> were obliged to re«ign thdr office*, aoniRimes even 
(Siler they had hd4 dwm fitrfercnl montfai. . 
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by the interference of the tribunes, or of a msgis- 
trntc of e<)UBl authority with the one presiding, 

1 5. When the people were assembled, the magis- 
trate, after repeating a set form of pra^-er, delivered 
an addrees, in which he explained the businoBs 
of the meeting. If mngistrates were to be elected, 
the names of the candidntes nere procJatmed ; if a 
law was to he passed, it was read aloud hy a herald, 
and any citizen was allowed to speak for, or against 
it; which was also permitted when application was 
made to the people for the punishment of a public 
delinquent. 

The arguments on both sides of the question 
having been doliTered by the different speakers, 
the magistrate called upon the people to divide, on 
which every one separated to his own tribe and 
century. The names of the centuries were then 
thrown into an urn, which having been shaken, 
the century which was presented first, gave its vote 
first*, and was called the prerogative century, 

16. The chief magistrate, sitting in a tent in the 
middle oF the Campus Marlins, ordered the prero- 
gative century to come and give their votes, 'i'hey 
then moved from the place where they stood, and 

■ At the institution of tbe eomUia cealuriaia, tbe eqidte*, 
and the richest clau, gave thdr vote firtt; and if they all 
agreed, which wai ususDj' tbe case, the business wat decided, 
and the otfao- clattei did not give thdr votes^ But thia ar- 
rangement, K> duadvaotageoua to the commoni, wa) after- 
wards rectified \>y the adoption of the above plan. 
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vent into an «i)clefiure call^ evile, lor tty)tim, by a 
narpow piKCiige «f .bvards* raised Frem the graand, 
wiuoh was tefloed ^i«> 

17. Attheintmaeeoi' the jiofu«»cli citizea ro- 
seivied, fvoia tbe diribitoref*^ tali^t^ od wJiicb were 
inaeribed, ia ih& sleolioiD of mpgistrates, the jb> 
ti*Is of the cattdidatee ; «ri if a Iaw was to be;passed) 
oa\y tMo 'tablets were dKlivieredi on one 4^ whicli 
was wriUeiv U. A^ that ie. IMi iit^os, I aai for 
the law; and <w the otiher A, for AtHiqua, I for- 
bid it. 

18. At the entrance of the ovile vita plttoed a 
chest, guanJetl by imoper offifleis, Htto wluch every 
.one tbi>ew whii^ of tbe ^aUete he {ileaKKi. AAiV 
the whole of the -eeptury bad vetied, the offieors 
counted the «»tee, asd declared them -to the presi- 
dent, and the lOjHiiioQ of ^e majority was declai«d 
to he the vote of iibat century. The other centurips 
being catted by a herald ie their onler, went, into 
the ouuEe a«d delivered iheir votes jii the sane 
tnensEr, tiU a nu^rky of theta a^ed m Uie sanie 
opiniDnj and what they deci'eed was caneidcred ae 
ratified A»d iHwlterahle, 

19. 1^ 'Candidate who had most votes was then 
called by the presiding magistrate, and, after a so* 
lenm pray«r, and taking an oath, was condticled 
home with great pomp. 

• The diribitorct were certain laferior officers, so called 
from their inanhalliDg or diving the pet^ile. 
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20. It was remftrkaUth ttKrf, in (kwsii^ a Uw. or 
in the«le(dioBor«i^ntrttti9^ the vote of tbtf cen- 
tury, of which the taMets wepc equal, was cotui- 
<l«red null, and was not declared ; but in trials, if 
the century had not condemned, and the tablets 
were equal, the vote fum biken for an acquittal. 

21. The comitia tribtda was an assembly, in 
which the people voted, divided into tribes, acoord- 
ing to their regions or wards. 

Sg. The number of tribes though at first but 
tbr«e, «fls afiierwarda inoreosed to thirly-fivct on 
oocotrat of titc addftkffi of new dt^BCM at difierent 
times. Tliey were divided into thirty-one country, 
and four city tribcsj the latter of which were 
thought leas hoQouuable than the fuciner, 

23. Tb« meeting of the tribes was helil to create 
inferior magistrates, as the »cliles, the tribunw of 
the people and the quasstors ; and all the provincial 
magistrates j and to elect the Pontifex Maxinais, 
and other priests. 

24. It was held by one of the tribunes, or by the 
consul, usually in the Campus Martins, where se- 
parate places for each tribe were marked out with 
ropes. 

25. All persons who enjoyed the full right of 
Roman citizens, whether inhabitants of the city or 
not, had the liberty of voting at this assembly. 

26. The proceedings in summoning and holding 
the comitia tributa were similar to those already 
described, except that they could be held without 
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' the consent and approbation of the senate^ aiid 
without taking the auspices, which was rexjuisite 
before convening the other two. 



QUESTIONS. 

I. What were the caviitia ? 2 What wae the comilia cu- 
riata? 3. On what occasions werethey assembled ? 3, How 
(lid they vole? 4. Which waa the principal as^lembly of the 
people ? S. How often was the census held ? 9. What af- 
ftin were determined at the comitU centuriata? 1!. IS. 
What ronnt were obsemd before a measure was pr<90ied to 
the assembly ? 14. What circunutances might prevent the 
meetii^ ? \5. How wai the business of the meeting con- 
ducted? 17. 18. In what manner did they give their votes? 
SO. How was the case decided when the votes were equa)? 
21. What wnt the comitia iribiUaf 33. For what purposes 
was it held ? 
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THE LAWS, JUDICrAL PROCEEDINGS, AND PUNISH- 
MENTS OF TBE ROMANS. 

Laies of ike Twelve Tables — Civil Trials — Criminal 
Trials before ike People ~ Be/ore the Prator — 
Punishments. 

1. Iit-the begiiitiing of the Romnii fUte, every legal 
quesiion or punUhoient was decided by the sole 
authority of the kings ; some of whom, however, 
enacted laws, which were coniinacd and univer- 
sally received by the people. After the expulsion 
of Tarquin these institutions were regarded not as 
written law, but as customs only ; &nd . the con- 
suls determined most causes, asthekings had done, 
according to their own views of equity. 
. 2. To remedy tlie inconvenience arising, from 
thiij arbitrary mode of judicature, . commissioners 
were sent into Gree^ to collect the most salutary 
statutes for the benefit of their couiitiy ; and on 
their return the /)a;^wi>i'ri formed that celebrated 
code of laws called, The [^aws of the Twelve 
Tables, which became the great foundation of Ro- 
man jurisprudence. But the subsequent exCen- 
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sion or dominion, with the increase of riches, and 
consequently of the number of crimes, gave occa< 
sion to a great manv new laws which, as described 
in the preceding chapter, were passed by the as- 
semblies of the people^ on. the application of a ma- 
gistrate. 

4. Under the emperors the ancient manner of 
establishing laws was entirely dropped, every thing 
was done according to their absolute will, and 
whatever they ordained had the authority of a law. 

5. Hik change so incre^ed the number, that in 
the reign of Justinian there were more than two 
thousand distinct volumes of statutes and reports. 
f^ese beii^ vendvred almost useless by t^r un- 
soense number, tbatMnpeFor employed' the moBtemi- 
nent ItiwyeiK in his dominioB to select and arrange 
snch as were most valuabk j and in six yetas was 
prodoeed a system of jurisprudence, whidi, for its 
cm^mh^tBiveBesa and utili^, was unfversally re- 
ceived Utroi^out (he Roman w«rM, and has stnoe 
fiwnned t^ ground-wnrlc of dvit law io most ef the 
mod^n states of Europe. 

9. Ihe judicial procee<Kng9 of the Rc»naB8 wwe 
either ^trreote or ptdHiff, that is, civil or criminal. 

7. CiTn. Thials. *~ The civB trials of the Ro- 
mans compr^ended all private catrseff, and all con- 
troversies that mi^t arise between man and man. 

8. "Hie manner of earrykig on private suits was 
as follows: The injured party rammonetf the of- 
fender to g9 friUi him before the pnetor ; if he re^ 
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fust^ytfae plaintiff took someone preaatt to nsDiess, 
by askini^, lAcet atlestari ? May I take you to wii- 
ne»? voAy if ttie pcrsoD contented, be offered tlte 
tip of his em, whiob the prosecotor touched. The 
accused mi^t then be dragged bj force to conrt, 
where, tf be found secnrity- fax bis ^^pearance at the 
ppopfS lioD^ be iras set at libn^. 

9. }f the ofientier cauld nehbei' give bond for his 
appearanee, nor m^e any private agreemmt, both 
parties wmt befixe the praetor, where the plaintW 
l^oposed the action which he uitended to hiing 
against the defendtnitr md prayed the court to iEsno 
a KTtt to tiMt pnrpoia. The writ being obtained, 

was read to the defendant, wlio was then requiped to 

give bail £rt his appearaoee in court in thirac days. 
lt>. la the mean Umiet the miitnal friends of the 

pfcTties generally oompFoiTUBed the diffei:enocv and 

die actioo was stopped. 

11. On the day a]Dp<»aCBd for bearing', the pTEe> 

tor caused (he parties ta be snan:ioaed; upon tbe 
-dsfoott of either party, widiout valid excoser helest 

bia cause; but if both aftpeared, the phnotiff pi«>- 

csodad to prefer bis sm^ according toi a act farm, 
)'2. Jbdgea * were then appcrinted 1^ the pnAor, 

* The judicer, or judges, in the Roman trials, nearly corres- 
ponded to our jurymen; while the piwtor, at ntngixtiMc pre- 
(hi}Hg(pQ#brn)«4t}lefiHiati(imorouFjitdfei ThKjniicetwtre 
cboira fiwR HiMD£ the feiMton and kBtgkto, Ud wete owecB 
to judge according to the. lows, and the best dutatet of their 
uadentandiog. Sometimes only one was appointed to decide 
a cause, and then he usually appointed some- lawyers to anist 
him with thdr counsel. 
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with the approbation of the defendant, to hear and 
determine the (]u»tion, and the number of witnesses 
iixed, ustuilly to ten, that the trial might not be un- 
reasonably protracted. The parties, or their agents, 
then proceeded lo give security, that they would 
abide by the sentence of the court, and the judges 
took an oatli at the altar, that they Would deter- 
mine impartially, and to the best of their judgment. 
13. After these steps, the cause was nrgued by 
the lawyers on both sides, assisted by witnesses, 
writings, &c. To prevent them, however, from be- 
ing too tedious, it was ordained that they should 
speak by an hour-glass, or, at the discretiuQ of the 
judges. 
. 14. The picftdings being ended, judgment was 
given according to the opinion of the majoritylof 
the judges. If the suffrages were equal, it was left 
to the praetor to determine, and, if half the judges 
condemned the defendant to pay one sum, and half 
another, the least sum was always exacted. 
. 15. After sentence was passed, the point could 
not be altered, but the condemned pvty was obliged 
to do or pay what was decreed ; and if he failed,' or 
did not find securities within thirty days, he was 
^ven up by the prstor to his adversary, who mi^t 
sell him into slavery. 

Ifi. Criminal Trials — The inquisition of cri- 
minal cases belonged at first to the kings, and afwr- 
wards to the consuls, who transferred it to the 
people, lawfully assembled. In capital and impor- 
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tant causes, the pe<q}le either judged themselres, or 
sppointed persons to preside at the trial, who were 
called gutesiiores, and whose authority lasted only 
till the trial was over. But at length the duty de- 
volved on four praetors, and the senate or people 
.sddcnn interfered, onless on extraordinary occa- 
sions, or in consequence of an appeal. 

. n. Those assemblies of the people, before whom 
triaU were held, were the centuriata, and tributa s 
the former taking cognizance of such questions as 
affected the life or liberty of a Roman citizen, and 
the latter of ofllences punishable by fine. The me- 
thod of trial was the same in both assemblies. It 
was requisite that a magistrate should be the accuser; 
but the person brought to Irtal was to be in a pri- 
vate station. 

18. The magistrate who brought forward the ac- 
cuser, having called an assembly, and ascended the 
rosira, declared that he would, on a day which he 
appointed, accuse a particular person of a certain 
crime, and ordered that the person accused should 
thai be present : if the criminal could not give suf- 
ficient surety for his appearance he was committed 
to close custody. 

. 19. Upon the appointed day, a herald cited the 
criminal from the rottra, and if he were absent 
without a valid excuse, such as indisposition, Sue, 
he was condemned. But if he appeared, and no 
magistrate interfered to stop the proceedings, the 
Accusing magistrtUe rqieatad his charge, three times. 
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with the interval of a day betwe^i edcht and snpi 
purted it by wttneases, documents^.Hul other psao&f 
at the end uf the acciis&tiun menttoiung the parti* 
cular punishment spepified by the lav £or suafa an 
offence. 

20. On these respective days tbe^ fidminal stood 
under the rosfra, clothed in a mean ^rbk and.ex^ 
posed to the scofls and railleried of tbe mnlUtutlB. 

21. The accusation was then- wtitten out, and 
publicly exposed during three succesMve maiket 
days. On the (bird market day^ the accuser again 
repeated his charge to die assembly of the pe6piei 
and when he had concluded, the person utider tnei, 
or his advocate, was allowed to- oaake bis dei^o& ' 

22. Notice was then givm what day the cdmitia 
would be held for awarding judgment.. If the in* 
tended punishment were only a fine, the comiViJt tri- 
buta were summoned ; but if tite oSence was cajnts^ 
it was held before the centiiriata, 

23. In the mean time the criminal and hisfnenda 
used every method to induce the acra»er to drop 
his accusation. But if this coi^ not be e^cted, 
he attempted to move the compassion of the people, 
by asEoming a ragged gown, or to pret^ODt Ibeot 
from voting, by the interfer^ice of a magistrate or 
the prohibition of the au^rs. > 

24. The comitia being a«sembled, the peoplepso' 
ceeded to give their votes the same as. in pataiDg.a 
law. * If the criminal absented bonKlr onthelatf 

• SeeSMtll. of AcilMtehaptet. 
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day of his tiial^ he forfeited his sureties, and he wa^ 
banished by a decree of the assembly. 

25. Criminal trials, that were not of an atrpeipus 
nature^ were usually conducted by gHOOoreSt or 
inquisitors, who were invested with a temporal^ 
authority for that purpose by the pc<^e; udUI 
the year of Rome 604, when four pnetor» woe 
i^pointed to remain in the city, and preside at 
public tnalji, one at trials concerning extortion; 
aQother, concerning bribery ; a tbird, concnming 
crimes committed against the state ; and a fourth, 
about demanding the public treasury. The same 
form was used by the praetors as the inquisitors had 
before established. 

Any Roman citizen might accuse another before 
^e praetor, but it was reckoned dishonourable to 
become an accuser unless on account of the repub- 
lic, to defend a client, or to avmge a father's 
quarrel. 

26. The criminal was first summoned to appear 
as in civil afiairs, and a day was appointed for 
the accusation, when both parties Iieing present 
before the prsetor, the accuser first took a solemn 
oath that he did not accuse from malice, and tfacn 
repeated bis charge. If the culprit was silent, or 
confessed his crime, the punishment was awarded 
without further proceedings; but if he denied, tjie 
accuser requested that his name might be enrolled 
in the list of criminals; and a copy of the indict- 
E 2 
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ment was given to the praetor, who named a day on 
which the trial would be held. 

27. From the entry of his name, till the trial 
was over, the accnsed person wore a mourning 
habit, let his hair and beard grow, and assumed 
every appearance of sorrow and concern. He also 
procured patrons or orators to defend his cause. 

28. On tlie appointed day, the court being met, 
and the parties appearing*, ihejudiccs or jury were 
chosen by lot, but the defendant and accuser had 
the privil^;e of rejecting such as they did not 
approve, the praetor substituting others in their 
places. 

29. These being sworn, the trial began, and the 
accuser proceeded, in a studied oration, to state the 
charge against the criminal, confirming it by wit- 
nesses and other evidence, and aggravating it by all 
the powers of eloquence; for he was not Ihniled 
with respect to Ume, being allowed as many days as 
he pleased to make good his charge. 

SO. lite advocates for the accused then spoke in 
answer; and in their defence, which sometimes 
lasted several days, they tried to move the com- 
passion of the Judices, and brought forward persons 
to attest the character of their client* but the wit- 
nesses were to be at least ten in number, or their 
recommendation was of no avail. 

* Tf the BccuMr WM abfcot, the narae of the acciued wai 
Itruck off the roll j but, if the latter vru absent, he wu exUed. 
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. 31. When the pleadings on both sides were 
concluded, a herald called out dixerunt, they have 
done speaking; and then the preetor Bent thejudices 
to deliberate on their verdict, delivering to each 
three tablets; one was marked with the letter C for 
condemno, I condemn j another with the letter A for 
absolvo, I acquit ; and on the third were the letters 
\, L., non liquet, 1 am not clear, which denoted a 
desire for the adjournment of the trial. 

32. In the place to which ibejudices withdrew " 
was placed an urn, into which they threw such of 
the tablets they thought proper; the accused person 
prostrating himself at their feet while so doing, 
to excite their compassion. The tEd>let8 . being 
^ken out and counted, the prsstor pronounced 
sentence according to the opinion of the majority, 
and if the criminal was condemned, he was punished 
by law according to the nature of his crime. 
, 33. Punishments. — Ilic Roman punishmeDts 
authorixed by law were : 
' Mtdcta, ot fine. 
. VincidOt impi-isonmcnt and fetters. 

Verbera, or stripes generally infiicted with rods. 

Talio, or the infliction of a punishment similar 
to the injury; as an eye for an ey^ a limb for 
a liml), &C. 

34. Infamia, or public disgrace; by which the 
delinquent, besides the scandal, was rendered in- 

* During the trial the jadicet sat on each aie the prtetor 
OT inquiutor. 
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capable of holding public offices, and deprived of 
many other privileges of a Roman citizen. 

35. Exilium, banishment, was inflicted indi- 
rectly; for the phrase ased in the sentence and 
Jaws was, Aquee et ignis interdictio, forbidding the 
criminal the use of fire and water; in consequence 
of which he was obliged to leave Italy, bnt might 
go to whatever other qnarter he pleased. 

Sei'vihis, or slavery. 

36. Mars, death, which was either civil or no- 
lural. Banishment and slavery were called a civil 
death. Ilie modes bf inflicting natural death were, 
liebeading, scouring, strangling, usually perform- 
ed in prison, ahd throwing the criminal headlong 
from the Tarpeian Rock, or from that place in the 
prison called Setmr. SUves only, or very mean 
persons, were cracified. 

37- A person guilty of parricide was punished 
by being severely scourged with rods, and then 
sewed up in a leathern sack, as nnworthy of the 
light, together with a serpent, an ape, a cock, and 
a dog, and thrown either into the sea or a de^ 
river. Violent death was seldom inflicted in the time 
of the commonwealth ; but, under the emperors, 
'executions became more frequent; and exposing 
to wild beasts, burning the criminal in a pitched 
shirt, and many other modes of torture were de- 
vised by the inventive cruelty of depraved men, 
jffhose abuse of power was their mark of iu pos- 
session. 



QUESTIONS. 

1. How wu jailice. admininered during the early period 
of ibe Roman state? a. How wae this incoiiTeiuence reme- 
died? S. What form was observed in taking a person to 
witness? 11, 12. Relate the mode of triaL 13. By what 
-were the lawyers r^ulated in the length of tfanr speeches ? 
15. What followed the •pamtigof the sentenceP IB. 19. 
What were the fint proceettings in a trial before the people? 
91. What wat the neit step? 93. How did the criminal 
conduct himtelf? 91. What took place on the last day? 
ae. How waa a criminal trial conducted before the prztor ? 
SS, 99. Relate that form of trial. 30. How many periong were 
necessary to attest the character of the pritouer? 31, 39. 
How did the judices return thdr verdict ? 34 What '» re- 
markable of the punisbment of exile ? 36. How was death 
inflicted? 8T> How were parricides punished ? 
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BOOK II. 

RELIGION OF THE ROMANS. 



CHAP. I. 

DEITIES. 

1. The Gods ot deities, worshipped by the 
Romans, were extremely numerous. They wei« 
divided into Dii majorum gentium, or the great ce- 
lestial deities, and Dii minorum gentium, or the 
inferior divinities. 

2. The great celestial deities were, Jupiter, Juno, 
Minerva, Vesta, Ceres, Neptune, Venus, Vulcan, 
Mars, Mercury, Apollo, and Diana ; to these were 
added eight, called Dii seledi, or select gods; 
namely, Saturn, Janus, Rhea, Pluto, Bacchus, Sol, 
Luna, and Genius. 

3. The inferior divinities were of different kinds: 
the indigeles or heroes, who, for their virtue and 
merits, were ranked among the gods, the chief of 
whom were Hercules, Castor, and Pollux; the 
semones, less than gods and more than men ; they 
were Pan, Faunus, Flora, Pomona, Hymen, 8cc. 
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4. Among the dii minorum gentium were also 
included ttie virtues, vices, and af&ctlons of the 
mind, wbich the Romans worshipped; those em- 
perors who, after their death, were ranked amon^ 
the gods, and the gods adopted from other nations. 

5. In the early ages of the commonwealth, the 
Ronmns not only possessed the most noble and 
^nerous spirit, but also rather exceeded than fell 
^ort in their virtues. Thus they were devout to 
superstition ; valiant to a contempt of life, and an 
inconsiderate courting of danger ; frugal and tem- 
perate to a voluntary abstinence from lawful plea- 
sures ; constant even to their own ruin, and rather 
rigorous than just. 

- 6. But as they extended their dominions, and 
adopted the gods of the conquered nations, they 
adopted also their luxuries and their vices; so that 
at length they degenerated from the valour and 
piety of their ancestors, and from being just, tem- 
perate, and generous, tbey became extravagant, 
unjust, and avaricious. 



QUESTIONS. 

1. How were the Roman divinities discinguiBhed? 9. Who 
'Were the ffii majorum gentium f 3. Who were the ^naA»ru« 
gentium? 4. What other* were also included? 5. What 
wu the character of the Romans in the early period of their 
commonwealth? 6. Did they iMt afterwards -degenerate-? 



MINISIVRS OF BEUGlOtl. 

.Pont^eet — Augurs — Harmptces — Qutjulecemviri — 

. .SeptemvtTi Eptdonunt — Fratres AmbarvaUs — Cu- 

riones—i Feciales — and Priests of particular gods. 

I. It is remarkable that ihe ministers of religion 
did not form, as among us, a distinct order ftum the 
other citizens ; for the Romans had not the same 
discrimination between public employments that 
we have, and the same person might at one time 
act as a judge or a priest, and command an army. 
They were usually chosen from the most virtuous 
and honourable men in the comin on wealth, and 
were held in great consideration. 

2. The Roman priests consisted of such as were 
common to all the gods, and of those appropriated 
to a particular deity. Of the former kind, the 
principal were : 

' 3. The PoNTiFicEs, whose duty it was to give 
judgment in all causes relating to sacred things ; 
"to see that the inferior priests did their duty, and 
lo punish them if they saw occasion! to prescribe 
rules for public worship; and to regulate the year 
. and the public calendar. 
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4. lliey ivere held in siich high veneration, that 
th^ liQd the precedent oFtiUtttBgiMratM, ftnd Were 
hot bound to give an acconat of their conduct even 
to Ae senate or people. 

- 5. The chief of the i^ntf^n was called Pon^t^j; 
'i^iximta. He possessed great dignity and In- 
ftttence, And his office wa^ considered as one of the 
most httnoarable in the commonweaith. He was 
the supreme judge and arbiter in all religious mat- 
ters, and all the other priests were subject to him ; 
his presence was requisite in public and' solemn re- 
ligious acts, and in ancient limes he kept a register 
of the public transactions of every year, which lay 
exposed in bis house to the inspection of the people. 
' 6. The PontifeT Maxiima was created by the 
people, while the other pontiles were chosen by a 
college of their own meifibera. They wore a white 
Kibe, bordered with purple, and q woollen dp, in 
the form of n cone, with a tuft or tassel on ihc'top 
of it. 

7. AtrouRs were priest^ who proieased to in- 
terpret dreams, prodigies, &c. and from them to 
foretel future events. The dignity of augur woa 
one of the most important functions in the Roinaa 
state, for aothing of importance was donti respect* 
Ing the public, either at home or abroad, in peace 
or in war, without consulting them. 

5. The invention of soothsaying is genei^ally at- 
tributed to the Cbatdcans; from dietn the art passed 
to' the Gre^ who delivcfred ittiothcTascaus, and 

£6 
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they to tbfl Latins and Romans. Aadendy the 
Patrician youths were instructed as carefully in this 
art as ours are in classical literature. But it seems 
to have been at 6rst contrived, and afterwards cul- 
tivated, chiefiy to increase the influence of the 
leadmg men over the mullitudc. The whole 
system was involved ill uncertainty, as future 
events can. be known only to that All-wise and Om- 
Qiscient Power which preserves and governs the 
universe. 

- 9. The augurs were fifleen in number, and their 
chief was called magista- coU^ii, the master of the 
college. They wore a kind of robe called Traliea, 
striped with purple and scarlet, and a cap of a conical 
shape, like that of the jxM^jfSsff. They carried in 
their right hand a crooked staff, to mark out the 
quarters of the heavens. A singular privil^e which 
the augurs enjoyed, was that of whatever crime 
they might be guilty, and however atrocious, they 
could not. be deprived of their office, because they 
were entrusted with the secrets of the empire. 
. lO.TheaugursdiEcoveredtokensoffuturitycliieBy 
from four sonrces ; from appearances in the heavens, 
as thunder, lightning, comets, meteors, &c. ; from 
the flight or singing of' birds ; from the eating of 
cbtckens ; 'and from quadrupeds ai>d uncommon 
accidents. 

1 1. The observations on the heavens were made 
usually, in the^ead of the night, or about twilight. 
The augur todi his station on au elerated plifce. 
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And having offered up a solemn prsyer, sat down 
with hU face towards the east, then he marked out 
the heavens into four quarters, with his rod, and 
.waited for the omen, which never signified any 
thing, unless confirmed by anotlier of the same sort. 
Thunder or lightning on the left wasalncky omeo; 
and the augur observed, if the number of peals and 
flashes were even or odd. 

12. The birds from which the augurs derived 
omen* by singing, were the raven, the crow, the 
owl, the cock, the magpie, &c. ; and those by flight 
were, eagles, vulture^, buzzards, &c. The croak- 
ing of a raven on the right, and of a crow on the 
left, were reckoned fortunate and the coutrari', 
unfavouraUe. 

13. The manner of divining from the sacred 
chickens was as follows : Early in the morniiig> 
.the augur, who was to make tlie observation, or- 
dej'ed the coop to be opened, and threw down a 
handful of crumbs or corn. If the chickens did 
not run Suttering to their meat; if they took no 
notice of it, or flew away, the omen was esteemed 

' imfortunate. But if, on the coptrary, they hastily 
came to the food, and picked it up with greediness^ 
.the omen was esteemed particularly ha])py. 
' . ,14. The general observations on quadrupeds 
were from their crossing the way, appearing in an 
'unaccustomed place, or .running to the right or to 
;thel^ft. : The ominous, beasts wei'e, wolves, foxes, 
goat^ asses, heifers, rams, mice, and some Others. 
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Future events were also prognosticated from sneez- 
iog, spilling ^It on tbb t[ible> stumbling, and otKer 
accidents of that kind. 

'. 15. Hieo&iceof the Hahuspices resembled that 
of the augurs, but they were not esteemed so ho- 
nourable. Their duty was to examine Uie enttails 
bf the victims; from which, and from other cir* 
cumstances attending the sao'ifice, they derived 
omens of futurity. This they did, from the beasts 
themselves, from thdr entrails, from the flame of 
the sacrifice, and from the flour, ftankinceuse, wine, 
and water used in tlie sacrifice. 

16. Before the victim was sacrificed, they had 
to observe, if it came to the altar without resbtance, 
and stood there quietly ; if so, the omen was lucky ; 
but if it was obliged to be dragged to the altar, 
escaped from the stroke, or roared and struggled 
tnach after receiving it, the omen was unpropltious. 
Aller opening the victim, th^ examined the co- 
lour of the interior parts : a donble liver, and a sttall 
and lean heart, were reckoned highly unfortunate ; 
but nothing could be thought more Jatal and dread- 
ful, if the enti'ails fell out of the priest's hands: if 
they were of a pale livid colour, or more bloody 
than usual, they indicated sudden danger and ruin. 

17> As to the flame of the sacrifice, if it arose 
freely in a pyramidical forni, clear and transparent 
it was a favourable omen ; but if it was kindled 
with difficulty, or did not bum upright; if it was 
alow in consuming the aacrifice, and seai forth a 
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crackling noise, it was consitlered unfbrtuAafb and 
un|)ropitious. In the meal, frank iDcense, wine) 
laid water, they perceived prognostics from their 
taste, smell, colour, &c. 

18. The QuiNDECEMvinr were priests who "had 
the cbai^ of the Sibjilline boi^s, ^camined fhcm 
by the direction of the senate, in dangerous con- 
junctures, and performed the sacriBces which tbey 
enjoined. Their priesthood was for life, and they 
Were exempted from the obligation of serving in 
the army, and of filling civil offices in the common- 
wealth. 

19. The cause of their institution was as follows : 
A woman in strange attire is said to have come to 
the king, Tnrquinius Superbus, ofiering for sale> 
nine books of sibylline, or prophetic oracles. But, 
upon Tarquin'a refusal tg give tlie price witich she 
asked, she went awny and burnt three of them. 
Ilcturning soon after, she asked the same price for 
ill e six remaining ; but being ridiculed by the king 
as an impostor, she departed, and burning three 
more, returned, still demanding, the same price as 
at first. Tarquin, surprised at the strange con- 
duct of the woman, consnlted the augurs what to 
do. They blamed him greatly for not buying the 
inine, and commanded him to take the three re* 
maining at whatever price they were to be bod. 
The woman, after having delivered the three pro* 
luetic volumes, and desired them to be carefully 
kept, and special attention paid to the contentif 
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disappeared from before Iiim, and wa3 never seen 
afterwnrdg. 

, 20. As these Sibylline booka were supposed to 
contain the fate of the Romsn empire, they were 
kept with the greatest care in a stone chest, below 
ground, in the Temple of Jupiter Capitollnus, and 
in any public danger or calamity, the quindecemviri 
were ordered by the senate to inspect them. 
- 21. Seftehviri Efulonum were seven priests 
who pr^)ared the sacred feasts at games, proces- 
sions, and other solemn occasions. 

22. As it was customary among the Romtins to 
decree feasts to the gods, these sacred entertainments 
became so numerous, that the pontifices were no 
longer able to attend to them, on which account, 
this order of priests was instituted to act as their a»* 



. 23. It was their office to observe that nothing 
was omitted at the sacred feasts, and in the public 
sacrllices. If any profanation or disorder was com* 
mitted, they reported it to the pontifices ; and if any 
thing had been neglected, or wrongly performed in 
the public games, they also gave in their report. 
, 24. These sacred feasts were prepared with great 
magnificence, and the deities themselves were, in a 
manner, invited to them, for their statues were 
brought on rich, beds, and placed at the most ho- 
nourable part of the table, as the chief guests, 
'. 25. Another fraternity of priests, which, though 
ictA considerable, was in great repute at Rome, were 
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the Frabres ambtrrvaia, twelve in number, who uf- 
fercd up sacrifices for (he fertility of the ground. 
The office of ^ese priesla was fer-lite, even in ba- 
Qishm^it or captivity. They wore upon th^r heads, 
at the time of the solemnity, a crown made of the 
^ars of corn, and a white woollen wreath about thar 
temples. 

26. They are said to have been instituted by Ro- 
muloB, ID honour of his nnrse Acca Ladrentia, who 
bad.a cnrtom, once a year, of making a solemn sa- 
crifice for a blessing on the fidds, her twelve sons 
always assisting at the ceremony. 

S7> Cdbiones were priests, tl^rty in number, who 
were chosen by the difierait atrix, to perform the 
sacred rites belonging particularly to each. They 
were subject to tlie ctirio masimus, who was elected 
St the comitia centariata to preside over the reiL 
' S8. The FsciAi^s were arbitrators in all contro- 
T^^es relating to war or peace, nor was it lawful 
to begjn h{»tilities until they bad declared all expe< 
dients for an acconimodation ineffectual. They 
were twenty in number, and their chief was cislled 
ip^er ptttratua. 

"29. The Prusts of particular gods were called 
by the Romans Fiamines. The chief of these were 
the Flamen DiaUs, or priest of Jupiter, who was at- 
tended by a lictnr, end had the insignia of a consul; 
Flamen Mariialis, the priest of Mars ; and Qjaii- 
ntdisy that of Romulus. 
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no. The Salii, or prieBts of Mars, were tvrelve 
to number, and derived their name from dancing 
throngh die. streets, on soleinn oocadoDB, having 
tbeir wmut bound with a brazen belt, and durying 
in tbeir hands an ancilia, or sacred shield. One 
of these shields ts said to have feUon from faeavan, 
in the reign of Numa; and being supposed to be a 
shield of Mars, was accounted sacred. That it 
might not be stolen, elcrcn similar were made in 
imitatton of it, end the whole committad to the care 
of the Stdii. 

SI. The LupERci, or priests of Pan, were tbe 
most ancient onler of fwicsts. Tfaey eeldimted the 
fiosts called Z^paxaUa, almost naked. 

32. Potitii and Pinarii were instituted b; I^nan- 
der, in honour of Hercules, alter he bad shun the 
^ant Cacus, who bad stolen sOme of his cattle. 
£«ery year, a young bullock, that had never bcwne 
tbe yoke, was c^ered in sacrifice to that god, by 
the descendants of the Pt^itii and Pinariif two noUe 
finnilies at the court t£ Evanda*. 

33. Galu, the priests of Cybele, mother of the 
gods, were the most singular among all theroligioas 
6rden. They were all of Phrygian origin, and, in 
their solemn processions, danced in armour, carry- 
ing round the image of Cybele, with the gestures of 
mad people, rolling their heads, beating their 
breasts lo the sound of the flute, B<»netimes also 
cutting their arms, and uttering dreadful impreca- 
tions. 
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Si. The ViRGiNEB Vestai.es, or the vestal vir- 
gina, were priestesses consecrated to the worship of 
Vesta, Uie goddess of fire. 

35. Their duty was to keep a fire perpetually 
burning in the temple of this divinity. If, by any 
accident, it was extinguished, they were not allowed 
to re-kindle it willi ordinary fire, but by the rays 
of the sun alone. They were bound by a row of 
chastity for thirty years, which, if any of ^em vior 
lated, they were buried alive. They wore a long 
wbite robe, bordered with pnrpl^ and their heads 
were decorated with fillets and ribbons. 

36. The honours and privileges which they en- 
joyed were very extraordinary. They had a lictor 
to attend them in public, and the consuls, or pre- 
tors, whenever they met them in the street, lowered 
ibfirjasees, and went out of the way. If they acd- 
dentally met a criminal going to punishment or exe- 
cution, they could free him from punishment. They 
rode in a chariot : sat in a distinguished place atthe 
spectacles; and were held in such veneration, that 
testaments and the most important documents were 
d^xnited in their hands. 

QUESTIONS. 

1 . Did the mioisten of religioo form a distinct class in the 
commuiiitj ? S. Wbo were the pontifica f S. What wb» 
the ponlifrx maximuif 7. Who were the augurs? 8. Why 
was augury chiefly cultivated among the Komans? 10. From 
what did the; deriTe thdr omens ? II. How did th^ make 
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their observations on the heaven* ? I S. How did thejr con- 
sult the sacred chicken ? 15. Who weretbeioruipiee*? 16. 
What omens did they derive from the Tictim P IS. Who 
veretheqidiideceviviri? 19. What was the cause of their in- 
anition ? aa, 93. Who were the lepUmmri epalona, and 
what was their office ? SB. Who were tbe/ralm amiarvala F 
3T. Who were the eunonet? S8. What woi the office of the 
fecialet ? 50, From what did the tola receive thdr name P 
55. What i) remarkable of thega^fi? 84. Who were the ves- 
tsl virgins ? 35. What was their dut; P S6. What peculiar 
[mvileges were annexed to thdr office ? 
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TEMPLX8 AND RITES OF SACRED WORSHIP, 

1. The places dedicated to the worship of the 
gods, and formally consecrated by the augurs, were 
called teapta, temples ; and such as wanted that 
consecration were called ^^des Sacra. A small 
temple or chapel was called Sacellwn or .^idiadai 
and a wood or grove of trees, consecrated to religi- 
ous worship, was called Lucia. 

2. Altaria, or altars erected for offering sa- 
crifices, were usually covered with leaves and grass, 
&c. adorned with wreathes of flowers. 

3. Altars and temples were esteemed an asy- 
lum, or place of refiige, among ' Romans, from 
whence it was impious to drag them. But the 
slaves, debtors, or criminals, who fled thither for 
safety, were sometimes forced away by puttiag fire 
and combustible materials around the place ; some- 
times, also, they were left to perish, by shutting 
up the temple, and unroofing it. 

' 4. The religious worship of the Romans con- 
sisted chiefly in prayers, vows, and sacrifices. 

5. Prayer was thought of the greatest import- 
ance and no religious ceremony was peribrmed 
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without it. They who prayed, stood with tbnr 
beads covered, looking towards the east, while the 
priest pronoanced the words before them: while 
they repeated it, they frequently touched the oltan^ 
or the koeea of the iiniges of the gods, turning 
theroseWes roand in a circle towards the right, and 
pntting their right band to their mouth ; sometimes 
they prostrated themselves on their faces before the 
statue of the god. 

6. Supjdicatio, or thanksgivings, was.always made 
among the Romans for benefits received, and after 
some remarkable success, such as the gaining of 
a signal victory, when the senate usually enjoined, 
by a decree, that thanksgivings should be made in 
all the temples. 

7. With regard to tlieir sacrifices, as every deity 
had some peculiar rites and institutions, it will not 
be possible to give more than the gaieral outline of 
this branch of their worship. 

8. It was required of those who offered sacri- 
fices, that they should come chaste and pure; that 
they should bathe themselves, and be crowned with 
the leaves of the tree most acceptable to the god to 
whom they brought the offering. The victims were 
to be without spot or blemish, and such as had 
never been yoked to the plough. 

9. Hie priest and the person by whom the vic- 
tim was presented, went before io white garments, 
to represent the purity necessary to render the 
sacrifice acceptable. The beast to be ofl^red was 
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led by the ^pie w Blayen willi a slack rc^ie ; and if 
it were an ox, ball, or cow, it had its turns fpltt 
bift if of the lesser sort* as « sheep, goat, or ^inc^ 
it wa« crowned with the leaves of the tree ia wtiicli 
the deity was thought to delight for whoiD the sa+ 
criGce was designed. 

10. The procession advanced to the sound of 
musical instruments, and when they had arrived at 
the altar, the priest placed Iub band upon it, while 
he ofiered up prayers to the gods, the muuc atill 
continuing to play* to prevent the bearing of any 
unlucky noise. 

11. Then ^er silence was ordered, a salted 
cake, called mala, was sprinkled upon the head of 
the victim, and frankincense and wine were poured 
between his horns by way of libation. In the next 
place, be plucked the highest hairs &om between 
the horns, and threw them into the fire that was 
burning on the altar; and lastly, turning himself to 
the east, he drew a sort of crooked line with his 
knife from the forehead to the tail, which was 
the signal for the public servants to slay the 
victim. 

12. The victim was iirst struck with an sae or 
mall; then it was stabbed with knives, and the 
blood being caught, vas poured on the altar. 

13. After having flayed and dissected it, the 
baruspices inspected the entrails, and if the omens 
vere not favourably another victim was ofl^ered up. 
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' 14. When tbe hamspUes hitd declared jt - to 
have been an acceptable aacrifie^ the priest 
qirinkled the pbrts th^ thonght fittest for the 
gods with mealj wine, and frankincaise, and burnt 
them upon tbe altar. ^ 



QUESTION?. 

I. What oanea were given to the different places or religi- 
ous wonh^ ? i. How were the altan adorned ? S. Mliat 
tHirilege did temple) and aitarspoGseGE? 4. Ofwhatiydthe 
religious wtH^p of tbe Romom dijeflj' ropsift ? ,5.. What 
was thdr mode of prayiDgP 6. Wbeo was thaokagiTing de- 
creed? 8. What was required ofthose who offered saerifices? 
9. What WBB the order of the procession? ii, What'cere- 
monies preceded the sacrifice? ' 13. How was the vicliin 
flMo? 13, Whet «ru then doDe with the body? 14. What 
,teniiinated the ceremony 'i 
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I. Tbs principBt rsgulatore oT Ae RoiniHi cslciw 
dor, were Romulus, Kuma, and Julius Ctttax* 
HomuIuB divided the. yeftt faito tetl moDtlis, com- 
mencing- with' March. Nntna added these ol 
January sod February; and by various methodi 
contrived to remedy the iitequa!i^ between die 
soUr and lunftr year. 

' 3. Bet his regUlationa did Hot cdcoctly ansn>er 
tbe end prtqxHed ; so that, in the coarse of some 
centuries, the festivals and st^emn days for sa- 
crifice came to be kept at a' season quite contrary 
to tbat of their first institution. 

3. Whoi Julius Ceesar became master of tb« 
commonwealth, he resolved to pnt an end to this 
disorder ; and, with the assistance of some of the 
ablest matbematicians and astronomers of his time, 
he adjusted the year according to the course of the 
sun, and assigned to ^ch month the number of dayi 
which they still contain. 

i. As this year of 865 days 6 hours exceeded 
the length of the real year by eleven minute^ 
Pope Gregtfi;^, in the year 15S2, found that the 
equinoxes bad gone back ten whole days. He 
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caused ten days to be entirdy thrown out of tfae 
current year, to bring them to their proper places ; 
and ihis forms what a tsrmed the Oregorian, or 
new style. 

5. The Romans divided their months into Ca- 
lends, None?) and Ides. The Nones were so called 
because they reckoned nine days from the ides. 
tHie Ides were generally about the middle of the 

month. 

- 6. The Calepds were always fixed to the first of 
every month ; but the nones ^nd the Ides difiered in 
difierent months ; for March, May, July, and Octo- 
ber, had six nones each, and the other eight months 
only four. Id the former, the Nones were on the 
7th, and the ides on the 15tfa; while in the latter, 
the nones fell on the 5th, and the ides on the 13th. 
■' 7. The Romans, in marking the days of the 
month] counted backwards; thus, January I. was 
the first of the calends of January : the last day of 
December waq called pridie katendaSf the day next 
before the calends of January; and so <m through 
Ihe whole year. 

(loTE. — Ruietforfiwiing Ike Calendt, Xontt, and Idci .- 

Sex Naha*, Maiiu, October, Juliua, et Man, 
Quatuor at reliqui t teoet Idui quilibet octo. 
Inde <Uei reliquoi omneE die ewe KaleDda*. 
Nomei; fortiri debeot a Heme lequenti. 
Juniui, Aprilii, Septemque, Novemque tricenos. 
Unum sddas reliqui*, vigioti Febriiui octo. 
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A TABLE OF THE CALENDS, NONES, 
AND IDES. 





M^. W 


.7^ Ai^. 


Apr. Jwu 


AAraanai. 




JuJ: Oct<A. 


December. 


Sept, Nov. 


1 


Kalendffi. 


Kalende. 


Kaleode. 




3 


6°. Nonas. 


4". Noia.. 


4°. Nonat 


4». Nonas. 


3 


«'. Now*. 


S°. Nona*. 


3°. Nona*. 


3°.Nonaii. 




4". Nonw. 


Pridie Noo. 


Pridie Nod. 


Pridie Non. 


S 


3°. Nonas. 


Non*. 


None. 


None. 


6 


PridieKoi), 


8°. idiu. 


B>. IdUf. 


B". lAis. 




Nairn. 


f ". Irfut. 


7». Idu*. 


i"- Idua. 


8 


B". Idufc 


6". Idus. 


6".Idui. 


6Mdus. 


9 


nithw. 


r.idw. 


5°. Idus. 


d". Idus 


10 


s^.Idiu. 


*,". Idu*. 


4° Idui. 


4°. Idui. 




J-. Idu*. 


5°. Idut. 


3«. Idus. 


3».Idui. 


IS 


4-. Mus. 


Pridie Idtu. 


Pridie Idui. 


Pridie Idus. 


13 


3'. Idm. 


Idiia, 


Um. 


Idus. 


14 


Pridie Idus. 


190. Kal. 


18'. Kal. 


15°. KaL 


15 


Idu.. 


18°. Kal. 


1T=. KaL 


Ijo. Kal. 


16 


ir-Kal. 


17?. Kal. 


16».KJ. 


14°. KaL 


IT 


16\ Kal. 


16'. Kal. 


Ijo.KaL 


13°. Kal. 


18 


150. Kal. 


15". Kal. 


44°. KaL 


13°. KaL 


10 


M'.KaL 


14°. Kal. 


15».Kal. 


li^.KaL 


JO 


13^. K«d. 


ISf.Kal. 


IS^.Kal. 


10°. Kal. 




13°. K>l. 


IS". KaL 


il». KaL 


9°. KaL 


39 


ii-'.KaL 


llo.KaL 


10». KaL 


8° KaL 


33 


10?. Kal. 


]0». Kal. 


9*. Kal. 


7". KaL 


24 


9». Kal. 


9».Kal. 


8°. KaL 


6'. KaL 


9f 


S^Ksl. 


8°. Kal. 


7°. KaL 


S-.KiJ. 


M 


7''.K«L 


7°. Kal. 


6«.Kal. 


4°. Kal. 


37 


8". Kal. 


6». KaL 


5°. Kal. 


3°. KaL 


38 


^0. Kal. 


5°. Kal. 


4'. Kal. 


Pridie Kal. 


89 


4*K»l 


4»Kat 


3°. KaL 




30 


^.KaU 


3°. KaL 


Pridie KaL 




31 


nidie Kd. 


Pridie KaL 






Anpo BisMKtUi E 


in aunt S9 in 


Fdmario He 


ate,tui)cqae 


le 


to Kal. Mart. 


bb ponitur. 
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8, Theday was divided as with UB, into 12 hours* 
aod lasted from kix o'clock in the moimitig tH ai, 
in the evening; sa-that ^om fix to seven in the 
moniiug wu re^oned hora prima, the first haui» 

4ndB(veb throughout the day. 

- 9k'-^%e night, that i% &em^x in -^e evening to 
ux In the niorningi was divided into four watches, - 
«adi consisting of three hours. - 

10. The Romans bad no cloc^ orwatcbesi 
•amtUr to those in use ft preseati and the iSnt dial 
Is siUd to have been set up in Rome, as Idte as 
447 yeira after the building pf the city. Sci{uo ' 
Kasica, the censor, -first invented cleps;rd^ or 
wat^-clockfl, ibr the division of time, and whidi 
•erved h^r night as weU as by day, in the year of' 
tlie city 595. 



QUESTIONS. 

1. How man}' monds did the Roman je«r contain? 9. 
What was the consequence of thetf incorrect computation? 
S. By wbom was thit disorder remedied ? 4. Who was ^e 
tnvcntor of the new s^e? 5. H»w was the Bovibb month 
divided ? f. How did the Eomans reckon thw daft ? s. How 
wu the daj divided? 9. What were the dirisioru of the 
n^t? 10. How did the Romans m'euurethdr time? 
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1. Wheh Numii divided the year into twdte 
tntmtlHs'lw aIm distinguished the days into ^tf(t 
-dedicated to roligioos pHrpdsesj jwo/feri, Msigntd 
'to ordinary businesB ; and intenisit or holthslidi^ 
■partly the one.and partly the other* 

S. Oh the di^s festt sRcrlgoes were performed; 
-feasts and gancE wen cekbreted' in benoar of the 
gods,<w theywere Itep* at least mfirUeoe holi- 
daye. 

», Th««e Jkria yeen daya ob wjiidi tibere WM » 
xesaation of bfiBinew, and weK'^^'='^P'^^ orj)*- 
tufa .- . t}iA f—un)r were again divided into stated^ ov 
•snch iB9 vere-anniiaUy fixed en a certain dayj and 
occawcaial ; or Uieee which were ^pointed by order 
of the mogistratesto be obterred on eolemn occft* 
ricffls, as th« gaipisg of a victoryy &c 

4. The <^ief stated festival of January was the 
AfftnaUa, in-h<Hiour of Janusj kept oa the 9Ui. 
The kalends, or the first day of this month, was 
noted for Uie entering of the mi^strates on ifaeir 
office ; asd for the custeni of friends wubing eaei^ 
' other health and prosperity, and sending presents. 
.Clients and freedmen sent prfiseBts to their patrcHu, 
F 3 
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■IsTes to their masters, and eitizena to Ae m^s- 
trates or emperors. 

5. On the >5lh of February was the feast of 
Ltiperealia, in honour of the god Fbd, when his 
priests made a wild proeessTon about the streets, 
striking every one they met with thongs of goaU 
skins. On the 2lgt, was celebrated the Feralia, 
or feast in honour of the ghosts, during which 
.pec^le carried a small offering to the graves of 
their deceased friends;, the day oftei- was the ckor 
risliOtPr a. festival of peace and lovei when all the 
relations in every &mily feasted tt^^her, and set- 
tled differences and quarrels,, if any such existed. 

6. The kalends of March was the natrtmaUa, 
celebrated by the Roman matrons in hooonr of 
Mars. On the 16th, was the liberalia, or feast of 

^cchus, when young men assumed the toga virilis, 
■or uumly gown • the .following day, a. feast was 
-celebrated in honour ot idu.^^.,.. when bows 
.brouglit presents to their masters called minerwUta, 
-and prayed to the goddess for wisdom and learning, 
■of which she was the patroness. 

"J. The feast of Ceres was kept on the 9th of 
:April, and was celebrated chiefly h^. women. On 
the 29tb, was the TlareaUa^ or feast, of Flora, god- 
■dess of flowers. 

■ 8. On the first day of May were performed the 
^■acred rites of Vesta, by the vestal virgins, in the 
iiouse of the consuls or prsetors, for the safety of 
(the people* . On 4ie 9tb,. was the least v^Lamres^ 
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^ortB snd Bpeotres, in the dark, which the Ro- 
mans believed to exist, and to be the souls of Aeir 
deceased friends. Sacred rites were perfoimed to 
appeue them during three nightB. 

9.^ In the remaining part of the year we meet 
wiUi no festival deserving of not^ except the So- 
tumaHat or feasts of Saturn ; th^ were kept -on the 
i.?th day of December, and were the most cele- 
brated of the whole year. At first the festival 
lasted but one day, but afterwards three days were 
employed in its celebration. During this time all 
orders of the community were devoted to mirth and 
festivity. Masters and slaves were all on an equal 
footing * ; friends sent presents to one another, and 
feasted together at the same table ; the schooU 
kept a vacation, and nothing was to be seen in the 
city but mirth and freedom. 

10. The days called pbofesti were distin- 
guished' into Jaidit. n^asti, nimdui^, and pr/vUares. 

11. The days 00 which the ^t^far administered 
justice, were called dies fasti; those days on which 
it was unlawful for him to sit in judgment wer6 
called nefasti. \ 

12. The mmdina were market-days, which hap^ 
pened every ninth day. The people -from- (he 
country and neighbouring towns then came to 
Rome to expose their commodities to sale, and to 

■ Thi* ws) done in memory of the libertj enjoyed in ths 
Golden Age under Satum, before the appellationa of lervani 
et master were known to the world. 
F 4 
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get their coDtrorersiea and camct decided by tb« 
pnetor. 

13. .Qms pnelimra wore d«ju ob which the Ro> 
manB thought it lawful to engage in any act of 
hostility'; for dnEing the time at some particular 
feuts» as the Saturnalia end otheri, they esteemed 
it a great impiety to raise, march, or exerciBe their 
mmi ar to eog^ with the eoen^, aolew fint 



* In tinWt >»Mt Af tbe yen became taken up with luik 
ficM and fettivals, to the great inconTeDience and lota of thf 
public; ifi coaae<iueDce of tbu, Cltui^gs, the 4th emp^r, 
abridged th^ number. 



QUESTIONS. 

1. Wka« JEittnotian «u in>J> J^ til* Romaa ilayi? S. 
matiicntbe.^n«vF 4. What wen tha ttated feitinb of 
^aomij? S. Wbatf^atbr^t were cddxsted iq retnuat^? 
j8. Name the leitiTaUorMafcb.' 7. What CBasti were loleia: 
mcedioApril? S. What were the feitiraTs of May? 9. What 
Other fettiTBlH were there P II. What were the dafs called 
.^Hfi and n^brir is. WlMt were thenmdMier is, WhM 
da^i were tenned jmviinm f 
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'1. The pul^ic games of the Romans may be di* 
-videcl into bidi circenses, the games of the cireus; 
90 called from their hnving originally bCMi exbi- 
bited in the Ctrctis Maximus t and ludi teenieif 
theatrical r^resentations. 

2. The games of the circus began with a proce^ 
ston, in which the images of the gods were borne 
on men's shoulders, with a great train of attoid- 
ants, both on horseback end oti foot ; after «faich 
followed the combntants, musicians, &c. To the 
^roc^sslon succeeded sacred ritee, which were per- 
formed by the consuU Knd priests. 
- '8. The chief exercises used at these games were 
nmnlng, wrestling, throwing, leapipg, and boxing 
whidi.were called pentatilunn chariot and^ hors« 
races, ludus troja, combats of wild beaet% and of 
gladiators; and the naumachi^. 

4. The combatants were previously trained and 
fed with a piirtieular di^t; and in wreatlingi -they 
w«re nnoiBtsd'WiUt a glatKtonxnnitmeiit. ' 

£. Throwing was generally performed with a 
discus or quoil^ oif so oval shape, piade of ^tonei 
iron, ^ff «cif)p«r, ^ve or w Mcib^. )mQ«4. WFlfiH^^ 
f5 

, . Coo;)lc 
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than a foot loog; this the pUyer threw to & vnt 
distance by means of a lesUiem thong &Bteiied 
round his hand. 

6. Boxen covered their, hands wtth the cfattOt ft 
kind of gloves, that had lead or iron sewu into 
them* to add force and w^ht to the blow.* 

7. Tlie Romans were passionately fond of cha- 
riot and horse races. The charioteers were ^stii- 
huted into four parties, distinguished by the diffei- 
«nt cdour of their dress, and occasioned factims 
as vdieiQent as the most interesUng political ques> 
tion ever did, some favoartng one company and 
some atiothev. In the reign of the Cmperor Jus- 
tinian,, na less ^an 3(^000>iqni are said to have 
lost thieir lives at Constantinople, in a tumult raised 
by contention among panizans of the difikrwt co> 
lours. . 

. tt. The ladus Tngait. or Trojan exerciee, was a 
mock fight, performed by young noblemen on 
horseback* and furnished with arms suited to their 
age. Their captain had the hoBourable appella- 
tion otPrinceps Juventutis, or prince of the youtlu 
. 9. Tiw combats of wild beasts were either with 
one another, or with men called Bestia^i, who were 
either forced to it by way of- punishment, as was 
oiten the case with the primitive Christians, or 
fought Tolnntariiy for hire. Sometimes even th« 

* Thi* kind of cbmbat ii moit Rdmirablj dcKribed t^ Vir- 
gil, in the contett of Darei and Eatdlut, JEndd 5., kod b[k' 
P«an to hsve been attended with ve^ languioaiy rwulu. 
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rditd" nobJHty and gentry voldntarily engaged- in 
. these dangerous enterprises.- 

10. An incredible number of the rarest animals 
. were brought from every part of the world, and the 
' combau between them were exhit)ited with great 

variety. Sometimes a ttger being matched with 'a 
' Iioii,.sotnetinie* a lioD with a bull, a ball with an 
elephant, a rhinoceros with a bear, &c. But the 
- roost wonderful sight was, when, by bringing water 
' into the ampliitheatre, huge sea-monsters were in- 
. trodoeed bi combat with wild beasts. So ^lendid 
did these riiews become, that Fompey, in his se- 
cond cotuulsbipj exhibited 500 lions and- IS.ele- 
phants, who were all dispatched in one day, . 

11. The combats of gladiators seem to have 
taken their rise from the custom of immolating hv- 
niah victims at the funerals 'of great men : . which 

. custom the headieiis supposed to be pleasing to the 
names x)f the deceased. At first th^ osed to buy 
captives, or unmanageable slaves, and sacrificed 

. them at the obsequies ; afterwards they contrived 
to veil over their impious barbarity with the spe- 
cious show of voluntary combat. For this purpose 
they instructed the persons they bad procured in 
the use of arms, and obliged them to fight to dcatli 
over the tCHnb. 

X2. The people becoming, by degrees, exceed- 
ingly delighted with these sanguinary conflicts, the 
candidates: far nn ofEce of importance,, and the heir 
of an; rich, citizen: lately deceased, usually vied with 
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: «aidi oUwr m gntifyiiig this bucbaroas proptin^ : 
» for the emperon, i£ wjw ao aauix their ia^aat 
to wgratwte.tbemMlTCS.wUib the conuoonaltyithat 

•Acy regaled Acm with these diowsahnott upon all 
oeeagiou. Incredible omnbeni. of men were de- 

. striked ID Ifaia nuumer. Hie EmperoE Tragan 
canaed 10,000 gladiators to %ht, to cammamorste 
has nctoiy over the Daciana. 

13. dadiaton.were at first captiTes, refraettyry 
fllaTeS) or ccndemiied malebcton, who were pur- 
rfiatfld by the tanittat or peraons w^ tmined them 
for the combat. But in the more degenerate ages 
of the empire, iree^bom citizens, and even some of 
noUe.binli, oigaged in this dangerous and dis- 
graceful employment ; induced either by hire, or by 
a nattirtii ferocity of duposition. 

14. The sercTsl kinds of gladiators were deno- 
minated &om their armour and manner of Suiting. 
The most remarkable were the retiarii and the 



15. llie reliaritis was so called from rite, a net 
which he bore in his right-hand, and with which 
he attempted to entangle his adrerEary, that he 
in^ht dispatch him -trith a three-poiotad Imee 

. which he held tn his left, If the retuotBs maeA 
his aim, either by throwiog the net at too small or 

' too great a distance,, be immedialely attempted, by 

' ^htf to gain time for another cast, 

" 16. The secutoTt or follower, was usually match- 
ed with the retimta, and was anned with, mi hat- 
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-»Mt a-tword, and a sliieldj oa whieht fish wosde- 
fAeted, io BllaBion to the net. He was called tecu- 
tOTf fram lua pursuiDg to- dispatch the retiariw, 
when tbe latter betook bimadf to flight, and endea- 
voured to prqiare fais net for a aecood throw, 

IT. There wen other kinds of gladktors, at the 
ify-iaiiiima, who fought completely amed; the 
■Saimiiest so called from their arHiour; the Anta- 
batcTf who fought on honehack, widi tbeir effa ■ 
blindfolded ; and those callecl Bssedarii, who fiwght 
-from dieir chariots, after the manner of tbe Britons 
or Ganls. 

18. Tbe penon who was to exhibit gladiators 
usually aimouncad tbe show some time before^ by 
posting up an advertisement in public ; and) on the 
day appointed, the gladiators were brought out all 
.together! and obliged to take a circuit round the 
«reaa,ja a very atriena oud pompous manper j a^ 
ta whieb itbey were msK^oI by pain^ as equally as 
possible. 

19. At flrst, tho comb«t«)ts tried their skill with 
haitnless we^wn&i tiUt at the sound of the trumpet, 
4bey entered upon moce fatal and deBps-ate en> 
coDDt^B. When eidter of them received a con- 
-siderable wound, hii adversary, or the peopJt^ used 
to cry. oat, habett or haehabtt — be has it; andwben 
any one was disabled from continniog tbe fight, he 
gave np his anai, and acknowledged hinu^ <mt- 
<|U«red. 
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• 80> Yet tbia would not save him from being 
alaia, voien he supplicated the pity of the peofde. 
If the people were satisfied that he had perfornied 
his part with art and courage, they granted hin 
his life, by clencluRg the fingers of both hands be- 
tween one another, and holding the thumbs up- 
nght; bat if they considered that he had displayexl 
little skill, courage, and agility, they sealed his 
doom by bending back their thumbs, when he woe 
instantly stabbed by his antagonist. 

21. Besides this privil^e of the people, the em- 
perors had the liberty of saving the lives of the gta- 

'diottH^, when they first entered the games. The 
person who gave the show always had this right of 
' intereesHon. 

22. The rewards given to the victors were either 
a palm-crown, adorned with ribbons, or a rod, as 
a token of their discharge from farther eogflge- 
ments ; som^imes, also, a collection of money was 
made for them among the spectators. 

23- The naumauckia, or r^resentation of a sea- 
fi^t, were exhibited in naval theatres, where there 
was a sufficient depth of water for the largest vessela 
to ride in safety, and which were of such amazing ex- 
■teat, that whole fleets went through their- evolationa 
in them without confusion or inconvenience. 

24. These contentiona were sometimes merely k 
tiii^ of swiftness in the Teasels, and of dexterity h) 
managing the oars ; but too frequently the Irorro^ 
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of a real fight were displayed. Those who fought 
were usually composed of captives, ok condemned 
mslebctors ; who fought to death, uDleB& sf^ed by 
the clemency of the empnvr or of the person who 
gave the show. 

25, The LUDi scBNici, or dramatic enters 
4ainments, were first introduced S9t yean after th^ 
building of Rome, to appease the divine wrath* 
when a pestilence was raging in the city. 
. 26. At &rst this entertainment was merdy a 
rude sort of satirical dialogue, delivered, extempore, 
by ibe actors, in which they lashed the vices of the 
age. These satires were by d^rees improved, by 
being set to music, and rqx»ted with suitable gesr 
tures, accompanied with the flute and dancing. 

27. It was not till about the year of Rome 514, 
that the l^idmate tragedy and comedy wwe intro- 
duced by one Livius Andronicus, a native of Greece; 
from which nation the Romans borrowed and ink- 
proved the whole of their plays, abandoning their 
old diversion of vatires. 

28. The plays of the ancient Romans resembled 
^rs in many respects ; yet they had many peculiar 
appendages, which deserve to be explained, as the 
chorus, the inaBk, the BOck, and the buskin. 

29. The chorus was a company of actors who re- 
mained on the stage during the performaniie, and 
sung or conversed on the subject during the inter- 
vals of the acts. 
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90. From Uie vast size of the ancient' tbefttres 
i(wbich Bonetimes conlaioed 80,000 persoiu), Uie 
•pectab»rs conld not distinctly hear Aewordabfthe 
sctorg. Tbe penonot or toaskj was therefore iit- 
veuted to remedy' this defect, by making the «oice 
dearer and fnller. It was not like the modern mask, 
but covered the whole of the head» and was &stened 
to it. 

31. The acton of comedy wore a low-heeled 
•hije, called soeeus, which, from its -effeminate ap- 
pearaoce*, suited the cliaractera osuallyrepresented ; 
and, from ita lightness, was the fittest for dancing. 

32. The high<bede(l shoe, er buskin, called co- 
^aimus, was peciiUnr to tragedy. It made the actors 
appear above the ordinary eiae, such as diey supr 
posed the ancient heroes to bare been ; at the same 
time, hy obliging them to move slowly, it gave 
them that grsve and statdy ur which tragittal ai^ 
jects required. From thence arose tbe expremon 
of sodc and buskin, to, designate. theatrical represent- 
ations. ',■ ' 

* Hie «odc being light and tliin, w)u peculjar to the womei^ 
.aodiTM alwBy* accounted icmdalout wbeD worn by men. 
Tiaa appear* from .tbe Beverf censure) bestowed bj Seneca 
spon Caligula, for administering justice with a pair of rich 
'cocks upon bia feet. . 
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QUESTIONS. 



I. WBATdiTisionmajbemadeofthepubiicsames? S.What 
vera the priodpal eierciBei performed at the gBtnes of tbe 
drcDi? s. Describe the ditcta, or quiHb 6. What wai their 
mode of boxing? T< What is remarkable in their chariot 
races? 8. What was the ?i*rfu«rro;"cB? 9,10. Describe the com- 
bats with wild beasts. 13. Who were the gladiators ? 15, le. 
Descrilte the combat of the retiana and ttcator.' 11^ What 
otherkindsofgladiators were there? t g.Describe their dianner 
of fitting. SO. How didthepe<^Ie decide upon the fate of the 
vanquished? 22. How were the combatants rewarded P 95, 94. 
What were the NaumactaiBf 95. On what occasion wei« 
playi introduced at Rome? 96. Of what did thej at first coi>. 
list? 99. Whet was the choros ? 30. What was the use of 
the maifc? Si. Describe the mic1(? sa. WhM wm tjle 
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BOOK III. 

MILITARY AND NAVAL AFFAIRS. 



THE LEVIES OF 80U>IEB8. 

I. When the Romans had any subject of com- 
plaint, either real or pretended, against a nation, 
they sent two or more Fectalet to demand r^ 
dress; if it was not immediately granted, they de- 
layed thirty-three days before they declared war in 
a formal manner. This was done by the Feciales, 
who went to the confines, and, after repeating a few 
words, threw a bloody spear into the neighbouring 
territory. 

2. The consuls, immediately after their election, 
proceeded to choose twen^-four military tribunes; 
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i&tirteeD from the knights, and ten from the coii>- 
mona: they then appointed a day on which all 
citizens who were of a military age should be pre- 
sent in the capitoL 

3. Every Roman citizen, from the age of seven- 
teen to forty-six, was obliged to become a soldier, 
whenever the situation of public affairs required 
his services. The only cau:>es of exemption were 
age, sickness, infirnuty, or a release by public 
authority. Refusal to appear was usually pla- 
nished by fine, imprisoDment, or corporal pu- 
nishment; and sometimes the delinquents were sold 

as slaves. 

4. On the aj^xunted day, the consul, seated in his 
Curule chair* selected soldiers out of each century 
of the pe<^Ie; being asusted in so, doing byt^em^ 
litary tribunes, who hod- tables by them in which 
the name, ag^ and property of every person were 
exactly: described. 

5- Kverjr foot xoldier wos nblij^ to Barve twenty 
campai^s, and every horseman ten ; but they were 
left at liberty to enlist again at the expiration of 
that time. . 

6. The Roman cavalry were called equiteS) anil 
their- order the equestrian order; because they were 
BU[^licd witli horses, and money for their sup- 
port, at the public expense. No one was ad- 
mitted into this order who had not a competency*, 

* See Chapter III. gf the £d Book. 
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And *ho did not enjoy ^e most unblemiibed 
obaracter. 

7. ThDS, the RoniAn army, instead of being oom- 
posed of the dregs of the state, as is too frequently 
-the case m modern times, consisted of respectable 
and virtuons citizens, who fought for the hooonr of 
the commonwealth, and felt an interest in its psoa- 
perity. 

8. Tin's happy constitution of the Roman armies 
ewtinued till the Ume of Marius, who made a 
-great alteration in their military system. After 
that paiod, the in^tiy consisted chiefly of the 
poorer citizens, or of mercenary soldiers ; while the 
knights preferred the enjoyment ,of ease and a£- 
floence at home, to the dangers and f^tigoes ofjrar 
abroad ; and this is jiiitly reckoned one of the diief 
canMs of the ruin of tho reptil^c. 

9. The levy being completed, a solemn bath waa 
administered to the whole in the folhiwing manner: 

*Xhe tribt)ne» of avawy logtrat ekoas i?n« ea\A,ar, 

• who repeated over the words of the oath, — tlat he 
weald ob^ his cOmmanderB in all things, to the. 
utmost of bis power ; that he wonid never leave 
the army without their consent, nor ever desert 
their standards. When he had ended, the rest of 
- tbel^iui, passing by one by on^ individually swore 
' to the same effbct, cxclaimJDg^ Idenf in me, I swear 
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QUESTIONS. 

1. What cereraonies attended s declaration of war? t. 
How lUd the consult proceed to make the lerietP 9. What 
potont were Mitgect to mflitaiy lovieei ? S. What wu the 
period of their latitude ? 6. Who composed the cavalr; ? 
8' What changes afterwards took pltct in the military ij». 
tem ? 9. In what nmnner vm the oath adoiiniiteced to ihv 
(otdiers 
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CHAP. 11. 

DIVISION OF THE TROOPS. 

]. The troops of the Roman army were di- 
vided into legions, each consisting of six thousand 
men. The legion waa divided into ten cohorts, 
each of which was composed of three maniples; 
and each maniple consiEted of two centuries, or 
bodies of 100 men. 

2. The cavalry attached to each legion was 
usually 300, divided into ten tiirma, or troops ; and 
again, every turma into three decuria, orliodies of 
ten men. 

3. The whole Roman in&ntry was divided into 
three sorts; the Haslati, Princijtes, and Triartij of 
which each legion was legally composed. 

4-. The haslati were so called from the long spears 
which they used in battle. They consisted of young 
inen in the flower of their age, and therefore occu- 
pied the first line in battle. 

5. Theprincipes were men of middle age, and of 
great vigour ; they composed the second rank. 

6. The triarii were veterans of approved valour, 
who formed the third line, and were considered the. 
main strength and hopes of the army. They also 
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bnd the name of pilani, from the pilum, or jaVelin, 
which they used. 

7. There was another kind of infantry called te- 
lites, from their swiftness and a^lity. They did 
cot properly belong tu the l^on ; but, being li^tly 
armed with bows, dinga, &c. were stationed in looM 
order before the army, to be employed when occa- 
sion required. 

6. The principal officers of the Roman armieft 
were the c«itiirions, the tribunes, the l^ati, or ge- 
nerals, and the imperator, or commander^in-chieC 

!). Each centurion had the command of a cec- 
ttiry, or 100 men, of which sixty formed a l«g^on. 
Hicy were chosen from among the common soldiery 
according to their merit : the most honourable of 
these was called primtpilus ,■ he presided over alt 
the other centurions, and enjoyed many signal ad- 



10. The tribunes were six in number to each le- 
gion. They were generally chosen from among the 
senators or equites, and had the privilege of wearing 
a gold-ring. They commanded under the consul, 
each duringamontfa; and their duty was to decide 
all controversies, to ^ve the watch-word, to take 
care of the works and camp, and to perform many 
other duties of an important nature. 

11. Tlie commander-in-chief appointed legati, or 
lieutenant-generals, under him, usually one to each 
l^ioa. In the absence of the imperator, they had 
the supreme charge of the army, and had the ho* 
nour of uung the Ja$ces. 
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4S0 IMTISIPN «F THE TBOOPfl. 

13. The; cotDmanderriQ-cbicf, in the tiioe oC thfe 
commonwefllth, was usually a consul^ and was e^ 
tni^ted with discreUoiiary ppK«i ^thec to eogagetlie 
enemy ot not, and to carrjr on the vit in Rny way 
he thought pjoper ; the. senate and people only rer- 
wrvlag to tb^nselves the right of making peaces 
ajxi declaring war. 

13. The departure of the general froiu the city 
wa$ attended wi£h great pomp and ^uperstidon. 
After the public prayers and sacrifices for his success 
were finished, he hegan his march out of the city, 
habited in a robe of purple or scarleti interwoven 
ivith gold, and attended by a Tsst netinue of both 
V^ws, who were desirous of accompanying with their 
good wishes the man on whom all their hopes and 
fortunes depoided. 

QUESTIONS. ' 

I . Hov \rere the boopi campiHing the Bmhui arniim dt" 
Tided? S. What were the divUione of the cavalry P 3. How 
many aorts of soldiers were there? 4. Who were thejiwfoft^ 
5. Who were ^e principei P 6. Who were the trtarii f 7. 
Who were the v^let f 8. Who were the piiDcipal officers is 
the Roman armie« ? ». What coaunand did the ceiiturj(»w 
«ojo;? lQ.Whatwerelbedude(ofthetiibuiiei? 11. Who, 
were the legafif 13. What powen were retted in the coin- 
jaaoder-in-chief? is. What ceremoniei attended hii depar- 
Oire? 
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«OHAH ABMOUn, WEAPONS, STANDARDG, AND 
MILITARY MUSIC. 

1. The arms of the legionaries, both defensive 
and offensive; were, in a great measure, the sam^ 
and consisted of the shield, the helinet, the coat of 
mail, the greavea. the pilum, or dart, and the 
-awbrd. 

2, Theshteldsofthe Romans were about four feet 
long, and two feet and d half broad, usually of an 
oval shape, but sometinies oblong, and bending 
inwards like half a cylinder. They were made of 
4rood, strengthened within and without by plates 
-of iron, and the whole covered with a bull's hide. 
From the middle prqected an iron boss, which 
served to glance off darts and stones, and likewise 
to press down the ranks of the enemy. 

3. The helmet was a, head-piece of brass, or iron» 
which left the face uncovered, and descended behind 
as far as the shoulders. Upon the top was the crest^ 
■in adorning which the soldiers' took great pride. 
The usual ornaments were horse-hair, or feathers 
cS divers colours ; but the helmets of the o£Gcers 
were sometimes very splendid, and adorned with 
gold and silver. 
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4. The coat of uiail was generally made of 
leather, and covered either with plates of iron or 
other metal, in the form of scales, or with riDgs 
twisted within one aoother iike chains. Sometime^ 
instead of a coat of mail, the soldiers wore on their 
breast a plate of metal, so hardened ac to be-proof 
against the greatest violence. 

5. The Romans also wore greaves for the Ic^ 
which were dosed about the ancles with bottons. 
Ilie oommon soldien had a kind of shoe or 
tiotering for the foot, set with nails, end taUcd 
ealiga. 

6. The usual shape of the sword was that of die 
Turkish icimiAr, but shwper «t the poiBt. Con- 
trat7 to the custom of other notions, the Roocd 
soldiers wore itoo their riglit-Mde, that it mi^t not 
be in the way of the shield. 

7. The pHatHi or jav^in, was a missile weapos, 
£ve feet end a half long, which in a chai^ was 
darted at the «temj : the staff was of wood, genfr- 
rally four square with en iron head, hooked aad 
jagged at the end. Every soldierwas anoad m'uh 
two of these pila. 

e. In the early Umn <^ the Roman atste. the 
oavalry' wore no armour, that tbey might Uie not* 
«(uily mount their horses. But as aoon- aa thit^ 
immd tfasincoBTenisnoe to wbicb-dheywetie theret]!;^ 
Cf^MHed, thcy armbd ^Mms^es iaki» die m&lUfyt 
<ttoept that their skields wereomaUer, and tbm 
javelins thicker, with spikes at each CDd. 
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.ft> The miUuryBtaaeiaid commoa to.the whole 
l40KW>- was a «lw «agle with «ipMid«d wing*» 
fixed oo- » >qp«ar, holdii^ a thunderbolt ia hi*- 
talons, as If just ready to launch it. 

10. The ensign of a mauipulus, or company, was 
a spear with a traiuveFse pieee of wood on the top, 
over which was the figure of a hand ; beneath was 
a sciall round shield, on which was represented the 
image of some warlike deity, or, ailerthe extinction 
ofidle<coini|ic»weBlth, that, of the enperor. 

11. The standards of the horse were like our 
colours, but of blotli, on which were commonly in- 
scribed the names of the emperors in golden or 
piwple )«Herfi. 

12. The Romans held their ensigns in the great- 
est veneration, and guarded them with the most 
religious care. To lose tlie standard was some- 
times esteemed a capital crime, and alwaj's stamped 
the corps with infamy. Hence it was common in 
a dubious engagement for the general to snatch the 
standard out of the bearer's hand, and throw it 
among the enemy, knowing that their men would 
encounter the extremest danger to rtjcover it. 

IS. The military music of the Romans consisted 
entirely of wind instruments made of brass. The 
chief were the tuba, the liltais, the cornu, and the 
buccina. 

The ItAa was straight, and exactly similar to our 
trumpet; theW/t««, or clarion, was almost straight, 
being only bent n little at the end, in the form of 
a 2 
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an augur's staff; the comu, or bom, was beat 
nearly round; the bmcina resembled the cornu, 
but Etnaller, and used only for the watches. - - 



QUESTIONS. 

I.Wh&t was the offensive and defeD^ve armour of the Roman 
soldiers P 2. Describe the shield used by the RomBm. 
3. What was the helmet ? 4. How was the coat of mail con- 
structed? 5. What armour was worn on the legs? 6. What 
is remarkable of the maaner of wearing the sword? ?■ What 
was the javelin? 8. Did the cavalrf also wear armour? 
S. What was the standard belonging to a le^on? . 10. What 
enagn was used by the manipuli? II. Describe the standards 
of the catvlry. is. Of what instnimentB was their martial 
music composed P 
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HnjTART DISCIPLINE, AND THE ORDER OP 
BATTLE. 

1. The learned Dr. Adam very jurtly observes, 
Uiat the discipline of the Romans was chiefly con- 
sbicuous in their marches and encampments. ITiey 
never passed a night, even in the longest marches, 
without pitching a Cfu"P» and fortifying it with a 
rampart and ditch ; and to this may be attributed, 
in a great measure, the almost invariable success of 
their nulitary enterprizes, and the vast extension of 
ih&T dominions. 

, 2. The Roman camp was usually square, having 
fbar gates, one in the most suitable place of each 
side. ■ In" the upper part was the prtEtorium, or 
general's pavilion, and the tents of the ofiicers; in 
the lower part, which was separated from the upper 
by an open space, were the tents of the common 
Boldiers. To the right of the pratorium was the 
forom, which served not only for the selling . of 
commodities, but for tfae meeting of councils, and 
giving audience to ambassadors. 

In the lower part of the camp; the middle was 
asugned to the cavalry, on both sides of th^n were 
as 
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the iriarii principes, and hastatt ; afterwards came 
the foreign horse j ond, lastly, the foreign infantry. 
S. The gates, the ramparts, and different parts 
of the camp were strictly watched l)y day as well as 
by night, and a certain namber of maniples were 
appointed to tliis service. The sentinels •were 
relieved every three hours, atvd 9« striet war the 
Roman discipline, thaea departure from the neces- 
sary vigilance was punished with death : to detect 
this, the sentHiels were vi«ted at micenstiit-tinies, 
either by a party efefjuites, by tbe- tritwDe^ 
■fid, iipoB ecElraordinary oerauons, bytbrk^ttCI 
«i>d gener^ binHelK 

4. The principal part of *hm dimifJine of Ibe 
gi^diers «»ii8isted'in keeping watt^, easting vp mh 
teeac^TMKits, and otltef IttboHoiM ser»4iee8, bseidM 
the exereiaes of n-iffiing, rannin^ leapingi swi». 
ming, carrying weights, exercisinyftidr weapon^ 
and attacking the wooden %m% i^a man as apeal ' 
enemy. 

5. In BMnhalling ^e aimy 9vt bottle^ it VNH 
asualty drawn vp in three Ifatet. Tbe katlaei 
formed (he first trne, jn dose and'firm ran^; be- 
hind them were placed theprindpeSf in more open 
order ; and itfier them the trlarii, so wide apart, 
that m case of It MpQtscrthey coold reeeive botb-the 
Iwaisr lineft into their ranks. 

6. The cavalry was Bstia^ ■placed o» the iringa» 
»)d fought on foot or &a. horeebtctr, as occasion 
required. . Scnnetlmes they were placed beUnd 
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the iD&ntry, front wlfence they suddenly iswied 
upon the enemy, thrat^h the iQtervals between th^ 
maniples. The veliles were plaped in the wingS) o>^ 
divided in small parties among the intervals. 

7' The general, stirromided by a select bofly of 
nei^ t:oQk up his post near the middle of the ^my^ 
l;>etweeii the princip^s nnd iriarii, as from thence 
Ms coiild best issue his orders. Near him were 
placed the legaii ^nd tribunes, unless they were ap« 
pointed to lead on any particular part of the army. 
The centmiona oommanded each at the head of Ida 
ceii»ury. 

8. When a Roman general intended to lead his 
troops to an engngement, lie first consulted the 
auspices, and if they w«'e favourable, he displayed 
a red flag from the top of his tent, as a signal to 
prepare for battle. He then called an assembly of 
hjs soldiers by the spuiid of trumpet, and harangued 
them from a tribunal erected with turf. The sol- 
diers answered with shouts, and by beating their 
shields with their spears.* The trumpets thai 
sounded the march, while the soldiers cried out, To 
arms ! As the army advanced near the enemy, the 
general rode round ihe ranks, exciting them to 
courage ; and upon bis giving the signal to engage 
the soldiers rushed forward to the charge with a 
genera] shout, to Micoursge and aniimite each 
other, and to strike terror into the CTiemy. 

* But if tfae soldiers disapproved of the general's boranguc^ 
they expressed their disapprobatioa by eileDce. 
O 4 
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10, The engRgement usually began with the 
velites, who skimiisbed, in flying parties, with the 
enemy's advanced troops, and then fell back in the 
rear. The hastali next advanced, and, if they 
found themselves overpowered, they retired slowly 
into the intervals of the ranks of the prihcipes, and, 
in conjunction with them, renewed the fight If 
these together were unable to sustain the fury of 
the enemy, the triarii arose, and receiving both the 
hastaii and priticipes into their wider intervals, re- 
newed the combat by making another charge, much 
more impetuous than either of the former. If their 
united efforts proved ineffectual, the day was lost* 
and a retreat was sounded. 

11. This method of bringing up the army in: 
three lines, generally proved successful ; for as 
most other nations drew up their whole ' army ii> 
one front, they must have had the strength and re- 
solution to sustain end overcome three separate 
charges of the Romans before they obtained the 
victory. 

QUESTIONS, 
i. Im what wns the Roman diedpline chieflj conapicuoui ? 
8. Describe ihe Roman method of encampment. 4. Wbrt 
were the principal duties of the aoldier* ? 5. How was the 
army marshalled for hnttle? 6. Where were the cayalrf an<f 
velites placed? 7. Whet were the poita of the difierent of- 
ficers? 8. What ceremonieB were practised before an en- 
gegement? 9. How did the battle commence? 10. What 
was the Roman method of fighting? ii. Why was it ge- 
nerally' EUCCesiflll? 
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A TRIUMPH. 

1. The Romans bestowed many hononrs and re* 
wards on those soldiers who deserved well of their 
(»niitry. The greatest was that granted to a vic- 
torious commander, named Tritimphus. 

3. There were two kinds of triumphal proces- 
taaia; a lesser one, called ovation, and the other, 
triumph, by way of eminence., 

S. The lesser triumph, or ovation*, was decreed 
to the general who had gained a victory with little 
difficulty or bloodshed, or had averted a threatened 
war by negociations. The general, with his re- 
tinae, entered the aiy on foot, or on horseback> 
advancing to the sound of flutes or pipes, and 
wearing a crown of myrtle, the emblem of peace. 
. 4, The greater triumph, by isr a more noble and 
splendid ceremony, was reserved for the dictator^ 
consul, or prcetor, who, in ajust war withaforeign 
nation, had slain, in one battle, above 5000 ene- 
mies of the commonwealth, and, by his victory, had 

* So called from omt, a riieep, the Mcrifice luually ofiered 
in tluf Mleninity. 
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enlarged the limits of the empire, or had delivered 
the state from threatened danger. 

5. The procession began from the Campus Mar- 
tins, and, entering the city at the Porta Triumph- 
alis, proceeded to the capitol. The streets and 
public places through which it passed were cleansed 
and strewed with flowers, and all their templea 
were adorned with garlands, and the altars smoked 
with iu cense, 

6. First went musicians of various kinds, singing 
and plajing triumphal songs; next followed the 
■rictims destined for the sacrifice, adorned with 

'ribbons and garlands, and having their horns 
gilt; after these were brought the spoils taken from 
the enemy, armour, plate, pictures, statues, gold, 
silver, and brasf, which were borne either in cha- 
riots or on the shoulders of young men ; the spuils 
were succeeded by the golden crowns, and other 
gifts sent by the allied and tributary states, as 
a tribute of respect to the conqueror, and Co adorn 
his triumph. In this part of the procession were 
displayed the titles of the vanquished nations, and 
the rejiresentationa of the conquered cities. After 
a little interval, the captive chiefs followed in 
chains, attended by their children and retinue, and 
followed by a mimic, dressed like a female, whose 
business it was to innult them by his looks and 
gestures. Then came thelictors of the triumphant 
gen^'al, with their fasces wreathed with laurel; 
they were accompanied by musicians and daocert, 



di^iaed as satyrs, and wearing crawns of gold ; 
afbr th^ bawe along train of persons bearing 
perfumes. 

7> At length appeared the triumphant general, 
standing in a chariot magnificently adorned, and 
drawn by four white horses placed abreast.* He 
was clothed in a robe of purple interwoven with 
gold, with a crown of laurel upon his head, hold- 
ing in his right hand a branch of laurel, and 
in bis left a sceptre of ivory surmounted with an 
e«gle. 

8. His children usually rode with him, and that 
he might not be elated with so much honour, 
a slave was placed behind him, holding a crown 
of gold over his head, who, from time to time, whis- 
pered in his ear, " Remember thai thou art a man," 
He was surrounded by his relations, and a vast 
concourse of citizens dressed in white, while bis 
legati and tribunes rode by his side. 

9. The procession was continued by the consuls 
and senators, who followed on ibot, and was closed by 
the victorious army, who, crowned with laurel, and 
marching in their proper order, displayed the 
rewards they had received for their valour. Some 
of them sang odes, according to the usu.il custom, 
mixed with raillery ; others songs of triumph, and 
the praises of their general's deeds, in which the 
citizens, as they passed along, also joined. 

* Sometimes the triumphal car was drawn by elephants 
OT tigers, and aometimes by stags. 
o 6 
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IS2 A TRIUMPH. 

10. Having arrived at the capitol, he offered up 
a prayer of thanksgiriDg to the gods for his suc- 
cess, and ordered the victims to be sacrificed ; he 
then d^>osited hb crown in the lap of the statue 
of Jupiter, to whom he dedicated the choicest 
quoits. 

11. After these ceremonies, he gave a splendid 
entertainment to his friends and officers, to'wfaicb 
thechief men ofthe city were usuallyiiiTited. Whew 
the feast was concluded, the people accompanied 
him home with music, by the light of lamps and 
torches. 

QUESTIONS. 

I, What was the highest military reward? 2. How maay 
kindB of triumphs were thereP s. What was the oration!^ 
4. To whom WBi the greater triumph decrsed ? e. What 
was the order ofthe proeesBion? T. How was tbe triumph* 
ant general adorned? B, By whom was he attended? 9. 
Who cloKd flie procession? 10. What ceremoniea were 
performed in the capitol ? 1 1 . Hov was the day tcnninated ? 
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MILITARY REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 

1. After an engagement, the whole army was 
assembled, and those soldiers whose conduct had 
been pre-eminently meritorious, received from the 
general rewards suited to their services. These 
rewards were very namerous, although not always 
of intrinsic value; as, 

2. The /lasta pwa, or fine spear, made of wood 
without iron, bestowed on such as killed an enemy 
af^r engaging him band to hand. '' 

Armillte, or bracelets, given for eminent service* 
to such only as were Romans by Wrth. 

Torques, gold and silver chains, which were 
worn round the neck, wreathed with great art and 
beauty. 

Phalera, or rich horse trappings. 

Vexilla, flags or streamers fixed on tlie top of a 
spear ; they were of difierent colours, and usually 
embroidered in silk, or some other rare and curious 
materials. 

S. Chrona mwalis was a crown of gold fpven to 
him who first scaled the walls of a city in ao 
assault, and, therefore, it bore some resemblance to 
a wall. 
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4. Corona caslrensii, or vaUarts, a crown of gold> 
given to the soldier who first mounted the rampart, 
or entered the camp of the enemy. 

5. Corona obsidionalis, a crown composed of the 
grass growing in a besieged place, and presented 
by the soldiers to the general who delivered them 
by raising the siege. This was esteemed one of 
tbe greatest military honours. 

6. Corotia navalis, or rostrata, was a crown of 
gold, adorned with figures resembling the beaks of 
ships ; it was given to him who first boarded th? 
ship of an enemy, or otherwise distinguished him- 
self in a naval engagement. 

?. Corona triumphalis was a crown of laurel, 
worn by those generals who had enjoyed the hor 
nour of a triumph. In after ages it was made of 
gold. 

8. But the highest and most honourable reward 
was the corona civtca, or civic crown, composed of 
oaken boughs, and given to him who had saved 
the life of a Roman citizen, whence it had the 
inscription ob ctvem servatvm. It was presented by 
the person who had been saved to his deliverer^ 
^cept in the time of the empire^ when the em- 
perors presented it themselves. 

9. The possession of the civic crown was attend- 
ed with particular honours. They had the pri- 
vilege of wearing it at all tbe public spectacles, 
.uid whenever they entered, the whole assembly 
rose up as a mark of respect j they were permit ted. 
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likewise, to take their place among the senator^ 
however low their stnlion in life ttiight be. 

ID. These honours were conferred bj the gene* 
nJi ia aft Haenbly of the «4iole army; and thoM 
to whom they were swardeiS, after havii^ be«n 
jmblidy praised, were placed next him. TTiey 
ever afterwards kept them with the greatest care, 
a^d tiaoEinitted them to their children as th^ 
most valuable inheritances. 

H. Military Punishments. — The military 
punishments in use with the Romans were, beating 
with rods, or bastinading with clubs. This latter 
was usually fatal, as the delinquent was obliged to 
run between tlie soldiers, drawn up in two ranks, 
who had liberty to dispatch him if they could. 

12. This punishment was incurred for stealing 
any thing out of the camp, giving false evidence, 
abandoning their post in battle, losing their wea- 
pons, or by pretending falsely to have done some 
great exploit in hopes of a reward. 

13. When a whole maniple, or legion, had been 
guilty of mutiny, desertion of their standards, or the 
like, every tenth man was chosen by lot, and put to 
death, without reprieve. In later ages, sometimes 
only the twentieth man, or the hundredth, was pu- 
nished. 

14. The inferior punishments were, degradation 
of rank, an allowance of barley instead of wheat, 
forfeiture of their spears or belts, public shame, by 
being made to stand before the prcetorium in a loose 
jacket, and some others. 

i;,n-in, Google 
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QUESTIONS. 

1. Wbat took pUce after an engagement ? S. What were 
tbto inferior military reirarde? S. To whom wu the eorona 
im««fiipveiiP 4. What wa« the c«roMi ccufmuif ? £. Fo( 
what serrice* was the eomta obndianalu decreed? e. What 
wat the corona natalu, and to whom was it pren ? T. What 
was the corona triuvqAaUtP 9. What was the most honour- 
able reward ? 10. What reipect was paid to thoie who hni 
gained it? 
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HIUTARY AFFAIRS CONTINUED. 

1. DuB]N6S47 years, the Roman soldiers served at 
their own expence, without receiving any pay froia 
the public, treasury, and when aftcrwardB a certain 
pay was cstabliehed, it cootinned during the whole 
of the republic to be no more than two oboli (or 
about 2^d. English) n-daj, for a foot soldier, doable 
for a centurion, and treble for an eques. But thia 
was increased by Augustus to ten asses, or 7^d,, and 
it was further augmented under the succeeding 
emperors, to the great detriment of military disci- 
pline. 

2. Besides their pay, the soldiers received com 
and clothes, for which, however, a part of their pay 
was deducted. The allowance of com was iisiially 
feur bushels a month for the soldiers, the centurions 
doubly and the equiles triple. The allies were 
clothed and paid by their respective states, but re- 
ceived the same quantity of com as the Roman 
troops. 

3. In the time of the strict discipline there were 
no cooks allowed in the Roman army, but evny 
soldier dressed hie own victuals, and, therefore, some 
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carried hand-mills, with tfaetr bag^ge, to grind it^ 
others pounded it with stones ; and this, hastily 
baked upon the embers, very frequently furnished 
them with a meal, which they took upon the ground, 
with no other drink than water mixed with vine- 
gar. 

4. The Bomanfi were very aTorse to sieges, as 
consuming too much time, and, therefore, generally 
praferred the shorter but mora baEardoos selbQ^ 
of taking towns by storra. 

5. The R<Hn«na freqii«ilJy carried, very ooomdw- 
aide places by & sudden and viotesl atJaok. Having 
aarrounded the walls with their ti>oo)nSi they etir 
de»n>nr«d by tbfiir wiuU* weopMM to driTS off 
A« enemy, and then, joioijig their sfaidda over 
Ihetr bead^ in the form fif a teatHde^ or tortots^ to 
defend themselves from the darts of the eoemyi they 
eame op to the gates and tried to scale them, or, if 
that were inefiectual, they battered them down. 

6. When this failed, or euxuoKtanoea rwdwed 
k oeceisary to begin a xegBlar sr^ty they Antior 
yilai the lateUry divinities of dte place to forsake 
B^ and csrae over o« thdr side, esteeming it a most 
faooous act of impiety to make' war againat the gods. 
Two lines cf intreDchments were then, thrown up 
SKMHid the place, called the lines of contravallatioa 
and circumvallatioa, the former to protect th«vi 
from sAy sadden sallieB of the beseiged, asd the 
latter to guard them against aUaeks from withont* 
These lines ootui^d es«h of a rampart and dit(^ 



tUeagtkemd '«Mk->«t]Mr woidw, and flimked wUb 
towers, at proper distaaces. 

7. Tfae Anay «f the besi^ers was disposed be- 
tween. tb« lidies ia-a oonveaieat situation to ctHDma- 
WMte wiih the towera. 

.fin Xhe wtentiensand machines which, the Eo* 
mms sande uw of in their sieg«s were very numer- 
«u«; tbe.-chief «£.UiBm are, the. agger, ikeiwret 
mobik^ tba tntttiiiust lite muscuitis, the vinetE, tb« 
glvteittite aria,, ike Imii^ the oo^^iHASa,. and th« 

9. The agger was a mount which was raised w 
lugb, ai to. «qua]^ if.not exceed, the top of the be- 
sisgedrwalL-* U wa& coB^poeed of escth, wood, and 
^udlic% wudr itiB [Up wa» j^otected by towei»a. fcou 
^en«»4artasnd;8tottes were poured into the town> 

JO. The AfrpTff mobiles, or moveable tower^ ctnir 
Wtcd of wsfir^lxtwMS^ fucaished with engines, lod- 
dciv, castifig. bridges, &c. and movii^ on wbe«l^ 
f<H: the pwpose of being brought near the walls. 

,11. Tbn. ttsttifia ima pr(qper]ya£gure into whidi 
tlie:soJdiem,&)in)ed tbemseWea, as a defence against 
tb0,in)MUe I'scaiwiw.Qf the.^nfimy. The first caol; 
«tM»dHpi%ht, Uh RQKt rooks stooped a littl^ imd 
ihe'Other«J<iwei: and lawer, tiU the h^t raok kneeled, 
thfP^'COTectDg their, heada with their shields, th^ 

• In the siege oC Atiarictim, now Boui^e!i,C«sar raised a 
mount 330 feet broad, and 80 feet h^h. 
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formed a kind of sloping roof, resembling the shell 
of a tortoise, from whence its name. 

12. But, besides this, the Romans gave the name 
ottesiudines to all their covered defensive engines; as 
the musctilus, the vinea,aad the pluieusJ Thesewere 
composed of wood or wiclcer-work, with a sloping 
roo^ and covered with earth, or raw hides, that 
they might not eSsily be set on fire. They served 
to Bhelter the soldiers or workmen in their approach 
to the walls, and were either moved on wheels, or 
supported on poles, and carried by tbe Boldiers in 
their hands. 

Is. The ortfix, or battering ram, was the most 
dreadful machine used by the ancients, and de- 
serves a particular descnption. XUe httu wktii tu' 
the early ages of Roman war&re was rude and 
simpJe, being no more than a great beam, which 
the soldiers carried in their arms and thrust agidnst 
the wall, ^is was afterwards improved, and was 
formed of a long beam, like the most of a shif^ 
having an iron head resembling that of a rami 
whence it took its name. It was suspended by the 
middle with ropes or chains to a cros»-beam, eaj^ 
ported by strong posts; and being thus equally 
balanced, was violently thrust forward by a great 
number of men, who were frequently changed^ tiU, 
by repeated strokes, the strongest wall or towea: 
was thrown down.* 

* In epproschiDg to the wall, and in tbdr operatioM to 
deroolith i^ the toldien were protected bj die Ududmn, &c. 
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14. The balista was an engine which discharged 
large stones with irresistible force. The' catapulta 
was used in casting a larger sort of darts and 
spears, with astonishing velocity; while the scorpto 
discharged those of a smaller size. 

15. Besidesthesemachinesthe'Romansmade Dse 
of other means to overcome the resistance of the 
besif^ed. They intercepted the springs of water, 
or drove a mine under the wall into the very heart 
of the town. Sometimes they laid wooden plat- 
forms from their towers to the top of the ramparts, 
and thuB fought, hand to hand, with the enemy. 

16. In the mean time the besieged, on their 
part) were not idle. In order to frustrate the at- 
tempts of the besiegers, they frequently met their 
mines with counter-mines, and fought dreadful 
battles underground ; they overturned their works 
by means of similar mines, or destroyed them with 
fire-balls. They put the most nauseous com- 
bustibles into barrels, and having set them on fire, 
rolled them among the enemy, so that the stench 
might oblige them to quit their stations ; and be- 
hind the place where they conceived a breach would 
be made, they erected new walls, with a deep ditch 
before them. 



1. WHATwuthepayoftheRomaaaoidierB? s.Whatelse 
did the; recore ? 9. Hon did they provid* their meals ? 



4. IVbBt'raade atmiftn Al the HomsM pHifer? 5. How 
dUtb^take'ftplM»'br«HMlt? A. DeKiibe tbormmDMC 
ofbeai^pqgBtawa? 9. Wiutwaatbe ^gcrP id. What 
vere the ttaramobiietf 11,13. Describe the teatudiiic*. 
13. Deieribe the baUering-TBin. 14. What other mBchinn 
vere employed in a n^e ? 15. What otber mean did'tllie 
baweggw eniriorP i«; Hew did the bcii^ged' tHtaapt to 
apt«2 
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CHAP. VIIL 

KATAL AKFAiaS. 

1. XHB Homaiis paid no attenticsi to i 
a&irg for mtaiy ages after the building of tlis 
citj^ although they were very conveniently eituated 
on the river Tiber, at only fifteen miles Irom the 
aea. It was not till the first Punic war that they 
possessed any conEiderable naval power. 

S. They are said to have taken the modd <^ 
their first ship of war from a Carthageniaa 
vessel which happened to be driven on shore 
ia a storm, and from that time they became as 
formidable by sea as they had previously been by 
laod. 

S- The ships of war were doiominated from the 
number of rows or banks of oars which they con- 
tained. Those which bad two banks were termed 
hiremes; those with three, triremes i four, quad- 
riremes; and those with five, quinqueremes ; these 
were the usual rates, for there were scarcely any 
ships of more than five banks of oars.* 

* The ships of war were also called navet longa, long ships, 
to dlEthignish them froni the navfi onerana, ships of burden, 
iMcb were more 'rtmad' and d«ep 
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4. The ships of war were for the most part im- 
pelled by oars, and those of burden by sails. The 
rowers were placed one above another, not in a 
perpendicular line, but obliquely ; the oars of the 
lowest bank were shorter than the rest, which 
mcreased in length and proportion to their height 
above the water ; - and each oar was tied to a piece 
of wood by thongs or string. 

5. The Roman ships were guided by a rudder, 
and sometimes by two, one at each end, so that 
they might be rowed either way without turning. 
Tlie ships of burden had only one mast in the 
e^itre, which was taken down when they ap- 
proached the land. The anchors with which they 
were moored were at first of stone, sometimes of 
wood filled with lead, but afVerwards of iron. 

6. Some of the ships of war were entirely covered 
with a deck ; otliers only at the prow and Btemj 
where those who fought stood. Their prows were 
armed with a sharp beak, which had three teeth, 
for the purpose of sinking the ships of their adver- 
saries. When ships were about to engage, they 
had turrets or towers built on their decks, from 
whence the enemy was annoyed with stones and 
missile weapons. 

. 7. -The order in which the Romans arranged 
tbeir ships for battle, was usually in the form of a 
semicircle or half moon, with some in the rear /or 
a reserve. Before the engagement commenced, 
•acrifices and prayers were oSered to invoke the 
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assistance of the gods, and the admiral sailed from 
ship to ship exhorting the men. A red flag was 
then hoisted from his galley as a signal for 
battle; the trumpets were sounded from every 
ship, and a shout of impatience was raised by all 
the crews. 

8. The ships began the engagement by en- 
deavouring to disable or sink those of their ad- 
versaries with their bealis, or to sweep off their 
oars. They grappled each other with iron hooks, 
and the combatants fought as on land ; while 
others poured pots full of coals and sulphur, or 
threw firebrands into the enemy's ship. 

9. The ships of the victorious fieet sailed triumph- 
antly home with their prows decked with laurel, 
-and dragging after them the captive vessels j while 
the air was filled with acclamations and triumphant 
music. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. WaSN did the Romans b^n to get powerful by aea? 
S. From wbeace did tbey take the model of their first ship ? 
S. What uameB were ^ven to the difierent kiodE of ships? 
4. How were ships of war moved? 5. What else is remark- 
able of their ships ? 6. With what weapons were the ships 
' of war armed ? 7. Describe the order of battle, s. la what 
manner did they engage P s. Whet followed the action V 



BOOK IV. 



CUSTOMS AND PRIVATE LIFE "OF THE 
ROMANS. 



Tax: HOMAK DOSSS. , . 

1. Th£ most remarkable p&xt of the Bomafl' dE«^ 
(WBB Uie togOt or gown. None but Boinan dtizens 
were allowed to wear it, and it appears to bare 
been their distinguishing characteristic, as they 
were particularly careful in foreign countries al- 
ways to appear dressed' in the toga. 

Q. Tbe.2«^ was a flowing wpoUfn:robf, without 
beeves, and open in front-as &r as-tb&waist. The 
lUnnanstodc great pains to adjust it; wndtrhen it 
was disposed in graceful folds, it gave the wearer a 
JUtyestic a]^>earance* Its .colour was the itf^rsl 
whitauasof the wDoJ*, eKc^t.tbftt Sm mavxaiag, 
vhich was of a black or dark colour. 

■ To diitinguish it from the toga Candida worn b; the can- 
didates for office, which was whitened bf artificial means. 
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8. Tbere w«m'sev«*>lGOTU^ /(^.- dut called 
paitetita,1oopi«vd with purple, was worn by niiii- 
gittratea, -aiso betbowed for some cmioc^t terrice ; 
Ike tcga yicta, worn by trintnp4ia«t generals; the 
lammiaT ^abea, the pahtdemfnium, and the cMa^ 
<r^ wew rcAiee df state, and differed very'Bttl« 
except JQ their orsaments. The toga tordiJawtie 
« goiim beoomedirty, -and of a dark colour, bj 
long use, worn by prisoners at thetr-trinl. 

4.' The ii^a <rar///j, or manly gown, was lissuraed 
fayynung ^len at iftie ttge of seventeen; till that 
time they w« re n gown bordered with purple, and 
tW oei<einany of changing the toga was perforraod 
OTith great eolennily tn tbe capitol, or before tli« 
im^es of tbe lares, or household gods, to whon 
tlie 'iu//n* was consecnited. Then tbe jnauth, ac- 
eompaiiiol by hts {rientls, was cemducted to the 
forum, where he was nominally pat under the pro- 
tectioQ of some eiiitnent orator, whom <hc was re- 
eommended to imitate. Afterthis ceremony, the 
young man might serve in the army, he was Ireed 
Aom the restTAint of masters, and was al]o#ed 
gnMter liberty; before this, he was considered as 
part of 'the family, bat s^rwards of ^6 State. 

'The im&a'Uurtta vie « hoUoW: 'golEien bon, nWi As 
..ggure of s heait cDswenaait, woin bytinjv tULtbey WGM 
seTentecnjreHKs old. It hungiOD th^r breasts, that as often as 
Ihey looked at it, they might be JRcited to courage and'emu- 
4Ation. .Tbegons of the lower. cla^ees woraonly^^a Issthem 
boM. 
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5. The toga was at fiist the only clothing of the 
Romans • ; but they afterwards wore below the ioga 
a white woollen close coat, called tunica, which 
descended a little below the knees in front, and to 
the middle of the legs behind, and was fastened 
about the waist by a girdle or belt, to keep it tight. 
It was at first without sleeves, but by degrees it 
had sleeves to the wrists, and under the emperors 
fringes were used at the hands. 

€. The tunic was worn by itself within doors, 
and abroad, under the toga. But the lower orders 
of people, who could not afford to purchase a t<^a, 
appeared in public with a tunic ooly, as did also 
freedmen and foreigners, who were not permitted 
to wear the toga. The tunic was ungirt at home 
or in private, but it was esteemed highly indecor- 
ous and effeminate to appear abroad with it slackly 
or carelessly girded. 

7. The Romans wore neither stockings nor 
breeches, but sometimes wrapped pieces of cloth 
about their legs, in a spiral manner. 

8. The dress of thp females, in the ancient times 
of the commonwealth, consisted simply of the togai 
but afterwards matrons wore a different robe called 
stola, which reached down to the ancles, and wag 
adorned with a broad border or fringe. Over 
this, when they went abroad, they threw a loose 
outer mantle or cloak, called palUi, which entirely 

* Even in loter ages, wheo other ganneati were In uk, the 
cnndidBte* for office wore no other garment. 
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covered than. The tunic, or under garment, was 
worn by women as well as men ; but the tunic 
or the females alwaja bad sleeves, aod came down 
to the feet. Sometimes, by way of ornament, they 
made use of what was called perisceles, a kind 
of ornamental garter, round the ancle. 

9. The usual coverings for the feet were caketa, 
a shoe of leather covering the whole foot, and 
sometimes part of the anc)^ tied like ours with a 
latcbet or lace; solea, a kind of sandal without any 
upper leather, which was fastened with straps and 
buckles. . , 

10. The common people wore a sort of boots 
called perones, rudely formed of raw hides, and 
reaching to the middle of the leg; but they some- 
dmes wore wooden shoes. The shoes of patrician 
senators were termed caicei lunati, from their 
having an ivory crescent, or half moon, on the top 
of the foot. 

11. The colour of men's shoes was genierally 
black, and they were Rometimes turned up a little 
at the puijit. Under the emperors, however, many 
wore them of scarlet or red, and adorned with gold, 
ulver, and precious stones. Women's shoes were 
usually white. 

1'2. The ancient Romans wore no covering on 
their heads, except at sacred rites or festivals, on a 
jonmey, and in war. Occasionally, also, in the 
city, they threw over them the lappet of their 
gown, as a screen from the rain or cold, 

H 8 
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13^ Hw^Yaw was the cap uHKilly «em atpab* 
lie sacrifices and shows; it waa'iniide.of<weoVMiMt 
was hleo worn by. the. aid aoA siekly^ aaii. h^ ahnam 
who bad been made fiee. Od a journe^'vtlie R»* 
UnHis wore a broed-brieamed hat, cnWeA petasmtfOB 
a round cap similar to a Wlmet^ whicbiwH-tsnoaA 

H. The fieoiales dressed their heads with- rib* 
bom and 6l)ets, and enclosed their hair biUnJi in 
on et^roidered netl But this simfrie lread<dEatri 
wms kid. aside when riches and laxupjr bcgaa to 
prevail; they then anointed their hair with, tbfl 
riobest pertumes, and were at the greatest; paintf to 
get it iM-operly oulied, adonling it wHb gaUt* 
pearls, and preeiotls ttotres; tbejr wors: three: tu 
Ibiir «aivring9^' of pearls to- each em; -wl:^' attM* 
IftGSS of gold, and Bet with gcnu^ huajf fraan:bbftiE 
necka. 

15. Rings were very commonly |ised in Roma^ 
Imthl^meii and w6meti. The s«nat(»s add'eqidtes 
lime gold caAvrings; bnt those <^ the plebtioM 
wereof iront unleea when thc^ obtWRedone of gold 
ta a reward for t^ir brawry in faottJe. 

16. It 18: etari^' ascertainedi that' tbe: antdcnt 
Komans used gloves, either with sepoiBte Smgm 
likeosrs^ or wiihont them,, himng onlgr a ^bce 
for the thumb.. 
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QUESTIONS. 



1. Wb£1 vat the toga? 4. Describe the ceremony of a»- 
fuming the toga virUii ? S. What garmont was worn under 
the toga? 6. fiy whom was the tunic worn in public? 
7. What covering did they wear on their leg? s. What 
drem wat worn by the femalel ? 9^ lo. What were the dif- 
ferent, kinds of thoesP la, 13. What coverings were used 
for the head ? 14. What was the head-dres9 of the femal«a ? 
^\S, 16. Did not the Romans also wear rings and gloves P 



Coojde 



ROHAN ENTERTAINMENTS. 

I. The Romans had but one stated meal, caUed^ 
ccena, which was generally taken about three o'clocic 
in the afiernoon in summer, and about four in win- 
ter. But it was usual to take in the morning a 
Jentaculum, or breakfast, consisting of a few raisins 
or nuts, or a little honey; some also took a little 
light food between the break&st and supper, with- 
out any formality, persons either sitting or stand- 
ing, atone or in company. 

2. The Romans originally sat at their meals, as 
we do at present, making use of a long table ; but 
they afterwards adopted the custom of lying on 
couches, placed round square or circular tables. 
Three usually reclined on one couch. They lay 
with the upper part of their body resting upon 
their left arm, while their back was supported by- 
pillows. The 1^ of the first were behind the- 
back of the second, whose head was opposite the- 
breast of the first, and the same with the third. 

3. It was usual to bathe before supper ; and after 
that to put on the sj/ntkesis, a robe peculiar to en- 
tertainments, and their slippers; these last were 
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taken off whea they reclined on the couch. The 
entertaiDment commenced with prayers and liba- 
tioDB to the gods, and the table was consecrated 
by setting od it the images of the household gods 
and the saltcellars. 

4, The tables of the Romans were not covered 
with cloths, but were wiped with a sponge, or with 
8 coarse cloth. Every guest brought with him from 
home a table-napkin, which he used, while eating, 
to wipe his hands and mouth. 

6. The ccena of the Romans was composed of 
two courses ; the first consisted of different kind 
of meat, the second of fruits and sweatmeats; and 
these courses were generally brought in arranged 
on tables, and not by single dishes. The enter- 
tainment began with eggs, and ended with iruits; 
and during the time of its continuance the guests 
were diverted with music and dancing. 

6. The jbod of the ancient Romans was very 
simple, consisting chiefly of bread, vegetables, and 
fruits; but when, by the extension of conquest, 
luxury was introduced, every thing was ransacked 
to gratify the appetite. 

7. Their drink was wine, mixed with water ; and 
in after ages with aromatics and spices. Their cups 
were sometimes crowned with flowers. They had 
the custom of drinking to each other's health in 
these words : Bene tibi, bene vabis. 

8. The repast terminated in the same mannv in 
which it was begun, by libations and prayers. The- 

M » 
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gncsts then drank tbe bealth of thtir htwt, wlnv^oft 
■Aeir deparbjiv, gaTB dian cettaiti'^Mscntf}* wUad 

QUESTIONS. 

' uHov many meals didtheRopnnitekQr' C. &ijthat-pa»- 
ture did th^ lie while eating? j. What fomiH were ob- 
served before tbe entertainment?' 5. How nas tbe enters 
toinnient conducted?" 6. What was the usual /bod of the 
Romans ? 7. What waf their drink ? 8. Mow- did line re- 
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CHAP. ni. 

I . ^p Roinan citizen could be legally married to 
afiy other than a citjzen'B daughter; nor was their 
union permitted without the consent of their pa- 
rents or guardtatis. 

2. When a matrimonial union was determined 
upon, 8 contract or engagement, called spotisaliaf 
was drawn up and signed by the parties; after 
which the man presented his intended bride with a 
rin^ which was generally made of iron without 
any omamept, and fixed the dny for the marriage. 

3. The Romans were very superstitious with 
regard to the particular time of marriage. The 
kalends, nones, and ides of every month, and the 
whole of May, were reckoned very unfortunate ; 
the mo8t propitious time was the middle of the 
mouth of June. No marriage was celebrated with- 
out first taking the oipens. 

4. There were three different methods of legal 
marriage among the Romans; the first was by 
Hfitf, or preacripticM], ^en a woman lived with her 
intended husband during a whole year without 
beuig absent three nights ; the second was by con- 
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JarreatiOf when a man and woman were united by 
the poniifex maxiTttus, or _fiamen dialis, before ten 
witnesses. This was the most solemn form of mar- 
riage, and was performed by the priests, repeating 
a set form of words, accompanied with solemn- 
sacrifices, and offerings of burnt cakes, made of 
■alt-water and flour, which had been before tasted 
by the partiefi. The third kind of marriage waaco- 
emptio, a kind of mutual purchase, when the parties 
were married by giving each other a small piece of 
money, and repeating a set form of words. 

5. In dressing the bride for the nuptials, they 
never omitted to divide the hair with the head of a 
apear ; then crowning her with a chaplet of flowere, 
they covered her fiice with a flame-coloured veil 
peculiar to the occasion. Instead of her usual 
clothes, she wore the tunica recta, or common tunic> 
bound with a girdle, which the bridegroom was to 
unloose. 

6. In this attire, she was conducted in the even- 
ing to the bridegroom's hous^ supported on ' eaclk 
side by a boy, whose parents were living, while a 
third went before.* The way was illumined by 
jire torches, carried before her ; and maid-servants 
followed her, bearing a distaff, a spindle, and wool, 
as emblems of domestic industry. A boy, named 

* She WAS taken, aa h were, hj force, irom the anni of 
her inoth«', or some near relation, to commemorate the vio- 
lence uM(l towards the Sabine women in the time of Ro- 
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Camillut, followed next, carrying, in a covered vase, 
the bride's utensils and play-things for children, &c. 
The procession was dosed by a great number of 
rdations and friends. 

7- On her arrival at the bridegroom's house) 
she bound woollen 611ets round the door-posts, 
(which were adorned with leaves and flowers for 
the occasion), and anointed them with the fat of 
Bwine or wolves, to keep out infection and enchant- 
ments. This being done, she was lifted over the 
threshold, and upon her entrance the keys of the 
house were delivered to her, and a sheep's skin was 
spread beneath her feet, while the bridegroom pre- 
sented her with two vessels containing fire and wa- 
ter, which they both touched, as an emblem of the 
duties of a marriage life. 

8. The ceremony was concluded by a feast given 
by the bridegroom, suitably to his rank. During 
this entertainment musicians attended and sang the 
epithalamium, or marriage song; at the same time 
the bridegroom scattered nuts about the room for 
the boys to scramble, inUmating, by this means, 
that he now relinquished all childish diversions. 
The guests were then dismissed with small presents. 

9. The next day another entertaioment was 
given by the new married man, to his former com- 
panions and acquaintances, when presents were 
sent to the bride by her friends and relations. 
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QUESTIONS. 

I .What Mttnctitp* wore tbera ox 
8. What took plftce fnspantoiy to tbe. union ? 4> Wh«t 
wra ibe different roetbods of I^al marrui^? 6. What 
fbrmi were obterred in the attir* of the bride ? 6. Seecribe 
the proceBNon. 7. What ceremoniea took place at tbe 
bridegroom's bouse ? s. How waa the ceremony concluded ? 
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1l The dutK9 bdoi^i^g. to the dead w;^e .con- 
■idsFed by the Romsna oi* the greatest. Jo^ior^EKice ; 
tmc a tUs extrjumlinfti^'t. aisce tbey bpliarad ibttt 
Ae aaaU of tke tmbiWMd wander«jl ft hiiadrad 
yean on die borders of the rivec Styxt bfifM^thsy 
woe admitted iototbe internal regions* 

2. The raoat ancteat aod uau^ waya of diapos H^ 
Wtheir dead were by taterring and buroiogi but 
4^ latter ¥raa by iar t^ laoAt prevailing ouutom. 
1.8.^ Wbao. all hopea of life wetft given OiBor, tb^ 
Aunda, and oeamt rdetii»ist presetit, luftied asd 
embraced tlie sick persoo^ endravounog to eatoti 
Ua laat broatk with tbeir moutbi aft^bough they ex- 
ifoeUA -that bi« spirit wouUk by tbis jaean^] be Uana- 
feaed isto their bodica. 

4. As aeoB ai be had txpixtd, titey pvUed «S his 
linga, md doMi) his ejias. Tbey tfaea bcjgan b 
xandmrnmHaf -or tnoon^l «aU»f; npon the 4eo«aaHl) 
whkk mn repeated at intemla, during mv^ dH}H> 
.Afterward^ baving placed the ccorpae npon the 
^roood, tln^ wa^ed it with warn wateri anouUml 
it m'yii perfiMMS, And «nan>ed it in Um ntof t valti' 
able garment of the deaeMOfli .andLiif bti l»iy>\lff 



liis bravei^, obtained any honourable crowns, they 
were now placed on his head, 

5. The body was then laid on a conch, or bia*. 
Dear the entrance of the house; a small coin was 
pnt io his mouth to pay Charon, the ferryman <^ 
hell, for hisjpassage across the Styx, ; and branches 
of cypress were placed at the door, to denote that 
the house was in mourning. 

6. On the day of the funeral, after the people had 
been assembled by a herald, the body was carried 
out on the shoulders of the nearest relations of the 
deceased, and the procession was led by musicians, 
playing on trumpets, horns, and flutes. Next came 
the moumingwomen, hired for the occasion, sin^ng 
a Aineral song in praise of the deceased, and repeat- 
ing passages from the most celebrated poets. The 
freed men of the deceased followed, wearing a ci^ 
on their head, as a badge of their liberty, and to 
them succeeded the players and buffiions, who 
danced and sung alter the manner of the sa^rrs. 

7. In this part of the procession were borne the 
images of the ancestors of the deceased, the rewards 
he had received for his valour, and the spoils and 
staodards he bad taken from the cn^ny. At the 
funerals of celebrated generals were carried repr^ 
sentations of the countries which they had subdued, 
and the cities whit^ they had taken, together with 
the i;rowns sent to them by the tributaries and allies^ 
on account of their victories. Smaetimes the fii- 
neral procession was attended by th«r officers and 
tnx^ with their arms inverted. 
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8. Behind the corpse walked a long train of 
mourners, consisting of the near relations and friends 
of the deceased, who rent their garments, beat their 
breasts, tore their hair, covered their head with 
dust, and shoved every appearance of extravagant 
grief. 

9. At the funeral of a respectable citizen, the pro- 
cession moved to the forum, where a funeral oration 
was pronounced in praise of the deceased ; from 
thence it proceeded to the place of burning or bu- 
lial, which was ordained by the laws to be without 
the city. 

10. Many Roman families had private burial 
places, which were usually in fields or gardens, 
near the high-ways, that those who passed might 
be reminded of their mortality. The public burial 
place for great men was the Campis Martins, and 
there were several others adjoining the city appro- 
priated to the other classes of inhabitants. 

11. The Romans buried their dead, as is now 
the custom, in a coffin, which was laid in the tomb 
on its back ; and after it Was deposited in the toml^ 
or grave, the ' relations, and other persons present, 
were sprinkled, by a priest, three times With pure 
water, from a branch of olive or laurel. After being 
thus purified, they took a solemn farewdl of the de- 
ceased, calling out, as they retired, Vale, vale, vale ; 
TOM te ardine quo natura permiseiit cuacti seguamttf. 
Adieu, adieu, adieu ; we shall all follow thee in the 
order which nature hath decreed. ■ 



22. The funeral pilc^ called n^us* was comtruoted 
aS wood, ia the. forot of an altar, om the top of 
which the body was placed in its couch, its eyts 
having been previously opened, and its rings again 
put en its Gngen. Round the pile were f^ced a 
number of cypress trees, to prevent the noiaome 
smril of the corpse. 

la. The nearest relatione then kissed the body, 
and, turning away their fac^ set fire to the pile with 
K torch. 

1 4. Beasts were then slai^terai^ and cast on the 
pile, as were likewise clotfaes, ornaments, and per> 
£imes; or,.if the deceased had.been a Efoldier,^ ^ey 
burnt bis arms and spoils. As soon aa the pile had 
taken.fire, they ofifexed up prayers Ibr a. wind' to aa- 
HiEi the fiames, and hasten the consuming of the 
body, which was ocaisidered as a very fortunate oc> 
cunence. 

15. When the whide pile was buznt,. the embers 
were e&tinguiahed by sprinkling them mth wine, 
and the remaining bones carefully gathered by the 
nearest relations ; thes^ after beijig,aprinkIed.wLtli 
the richest periumea, were put into, an urn, which 
was solemnly deposited in the sepul^re,. with, the 
same ceremoniea as at a burial. 

. Ifi. 4Aw the burialj the tomb was occasionallj; 
visited by the relations,, who. made obli^ns or sa* 
onfioes tQ ^)pease the ghost of the deceased. Tbew 
obh^CHiB consisted of water, wine, milkj and. the 
blood of victims. The sepulchre was then. decorated 
with flowers, and anointed with baUam. 
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QUESTIONS. 



I.Why did the Romans consider as gacredtbe duties belong- 
ing to the dead P 2. What were the usual ways of disposing of 
dieir dead ? 3. How did tbo^ behave towards a d^ng per- 
son? A, What took place after he had expired? S. Where 
did thej lay the bod^ ? 6. Descrihe the funeral procession. 
7. What else was borne in the procession ? e. How did the 
friends end relations conduct themseWeB? 9. Where waathe 
fbtieral oratSoniprcnoutKcd? lo. What do ;rou remarii t4 
tbefr fasrialplaiefl?- I'll) What cnenoaieswereobierfEd:*! a- 
iMiialP. l2..H«Ww*tkB oorpse placed oB the t>il»? 13.. By 
whom met it. set a> fire? 14. What eke was laid on As. 
pile ? 15. What was done with the bones and ashes ?. 



BATHS, PRIVATE GAMES, AND EXERCISES. 

1. Bathinq seems to have been IrequeDtlf prac- 
tised among the Romans, in consequence of the 
great exercise they took, and of their ignorance of 
the use of linen beneath their wooUen clothes. 

2. The ancient Romans had no other bath than 
the Tiber, which they made at once subservient to 
cleanliness, health, and vigour. But when the city 
was amply supplied with water by numerous aque- 
ducts, regular baths, both public and private 
became very common; and, under the emperors^ 
they were erected with such grandeur, that they 
are usually designated as the greatest proo& of the 
magnificence and luxury of the Romans. 

3. They used both warm and cold baths; and 
they usually began bathing with the former, and 
ended with the latter. The bath-keeper had slaves 
under him, who wiped and anointed those who 
bathed, or took care of their clothes. Sometimes 
literary men used to compose and dictate, while 
they were rubbed and wiped. 

4. The usual time for bathing, was two o'clock 
in summer, and three in the winter ; the price wa» 
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a small coin, called quadrans i but youDg persons 
under age were admitted gratiE. 

5. Under the emperors, places for exercise, called 
gi/mnasia, were attached, to the puplic baths; in 
these they exercised their bodies by various games 
before they bathed. 

6. Their exercises were the ball, throwing the 
jaTelin, and the quoit, running, leaping, riding, &c. 

7. The Romans had four kinds of balls, which 
they used in as many separate amusements. FoUis, 
inflated with wind, like our foot-ball, which they 
struck about with their arm, or, if it were small, 
they used only their fists, armed with a kind of 
gauntlet. The pila trigonalis, was so called, be- 
cause those who played at it were placed in a tri- 
angle, and struck it one to the other ; he who first 
let it touch the ground was the loser. The^t^ 
paganica, or village hall, was stufied with feathers- 
Tfae harpaslum, which was smaller than the rest. 
This ball being put down in the middle between 
two goals, two lads contended who should drive it 
through that opposite to him. 

8. The Roman youth also amused themselves in 
whirling a hoop of iron or brass, as ours do the 
wooden one. They also spun tops, and contrived 
nnmerous amusements with nuts. 

9. They who did not choose to engage in these 
diveruons, took exercise on horseback or on foot; 
others took the air in a carriage, or in a litter. 
There were numerous ambulatories, both public 
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nnd'inimte, either io'tiie open 'aiTj.ornn^er caver. 
The public were ciillfld portiteoes, and seneci bctth 
for pedcBtrism and v^icles. Utertiry men, for the 
lake (^exercise, 'used to read -aio«d. 

14. Tbe Rontane' played at a garae-calted lattvn- 
ctdi, which seems to have been gimilartoitiierniodeni 
cheas. The awn wwe made of was or glass, and 
dieir commoD namt^ma-'cdicaU, 

1 1. At thdr entertainoients Hiey often pkyed at 
■tGee, during the mterrala of drinking. There w ere 
two kinds of dice, thctesaerte and the tdli : -mie 
'farmer with six sides, -end onrked exactly tlie same 
as ours; the latter, cf an- oblong-sh^}e,'andmatked 
only on fbursides, ^etvo.ends not %e!ng regarded. 
In playing.'they were put into a'long ciretilar bow, 
and heing shaken, were ^rown oat upon the table, 
^ile the person expressed his wishes, or invoked 
some intimate friend. 

12. They also' ptnyed at a game af (Chance, "whicA 
is still common in Italy among the lower orden, 
and called fliorra. Itisp^ayedbetween twcpersona, 
by suddenly raising or -closing the fi»g€M, 'wMle 
the one guesses at the nrnnber ■which the sAer 
holds up. 

1. Whv was bathing much used by the RomaniP B.'WhM 
wen their batha? S. What WHB'^ieirraanneroriiathing? 
e. What ocertMea did tbeg use Mw MUqg? '^ -Wtwt 
kindof balUdidthcf lueintbeiraoituemeiUAF iS.WhatwBre 
the other games of the Roman youthP II. How dld.lhe 
Romans amuse themselves duriog thnr entertatiimentj'? 
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NAMES OF THE ROMASS, AMD THEItt MAHNIR OP 
WRITING. 

1. The .primitiTe Romous eeem to have had but 
«De name, ms Romulus, Remus ; or two, as Numa 
Fon^ilius, Xullus Hoslilius, &c . But afl^rwardi, 
when thsy were divided into ckns or ikmilies, it 
bscame. requisite to m&rk these different gentes sod 
Jixmlia, 08 well as to diitinguish the individoals of 
the same fiunily. To effect tliis fipecification, the 
Romans generally used three aames, the prtBue- 
nm, the uemen, and the ■cognomen. 

S. -The prcenomen was put first, and marked the 
individua], like our Christian name. This term 
was given upeo the asHumptioa of the toga virUis, 
cr manly. gown. The usual manD«r of writing i^ 
was by an initial, thus C. Caius; L. Lucius; M. 
Marcus; F. Publius; sBd sometimes with twoj as 
Ap.Appius; Cn. Cneus; Ti. Tiberius. 

S. The nomm followed the ^riZ)U>mm,andaerved 
tD diatiugui^ titegem, or elan: .as Coruelws, Tul- 
ilius, Julius, iicc., which deaoted that the . person 
ibtAo^od to tke gens ComeUa, Tailia, .&c. Tbe 
JB^Bsmin ^ae .hat, and marked the bmily, as 
Cicero, 'Casioiv &c. 
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4. Thus in Marcus Tultius Cicero, Marcus is 
the prcEnomert ; TuIHhb, the nomen ; and Cicero, 
the cognomen. To these was sometimes ndded a 
fourth name, from some illustrious action, as Pub- . 
lius Cornelius Scipio, was surnamed jpricdnus, 
from his conquest of Carthage and Africa. 

5. It is certain, that for a long time, the use of 
any kind of paper was unknown to the Romaus; 
their only means of preserving their public acts 
was by engraving them on stones and bricks. The 
materials first used in common writing were the 

-inner bark of trees, called liber, and wooden tables 
covered with wax, on which they wrote with an iron 
pencil, called stilus, sharpened at the one end for 
writing, and broad and smooth at the other, for the 
purpose of making corrections. 

G. Besides those articles, they afterwards used 
papyrus, a kind of paper, made of an Egyptian reed 
of that name ; and vellum or parchment ; on these 
they wrote with a reed, named calamus, split in the 
point, and dipped in ink in the same manner as a 
quill. 

7. They wrote only on one side of the paper, and 
when tfacy had finished a sheet, they glued another 
to its end, till their subject was completed, and then 
rolled the whole on a cylinder, or staff. As an or- 
nament, or for security, a boss, or button, of wood 
or bone, was affixed to the outside of the scroll, and 
when it was sent any where, it was tied with thread, 
and was was put upon the knot, and sealed. 
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8. The Romans used small tablets, which they 
always carried about with them to mark down any 
thing that occurred. These tablets were of an ob- 
long sh&pe, and made of wood or ivory, covered 
with wax, surrounded with a small raised margin. 
~ 9. la writing letteis to those who were ^sent, 
the Romans had a singular custom of putting their 
own name first, and then that of the person whom 
they addressed, adding the letter iS for talus, health. 
Tbey did not subscribe their names, as is now the 
custom, but concloded with vols, adieu, or some 
similar expression ; sometimes they subjoined a short 
prayer, invokiiig bleenngs on the person to whom 
they wrote. 

) 0. The letters were sent by mesaaigerB who were 
usu&jly slaves j for there was no established post, 
that being a comparatively modem invention. 



QUESTIONS. 

1. How men; name* had the Romani ? a. 'What was the 
prtenotnenf 3, What did the uomen and ct^omen eipre». 
4. Exeai[^fy theie <lMtinotioDE. 5. On what did the Ronuiiit 
at firtt write? 6. What did they afterwards uw? 7. In 
what naaner did the; roll thar manuKripti? 9. What wai 
remarkable of their mode of writing letten'r' lo. How were 
tkey coaTcyed ? 
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THE HOUSES, VILLAS, AGHICULTUBE, AND CABBIAOES 
OF THE ROMANS' 

. 1. The origin oFRome was very bumble, both as 
to its extent and tiie meanness of its buildings. The 
boundaries marked out by Romulus were not a mile 
iu circumference, and the houses were nothing else 
but cottages th&tclied with straw. 

2. Even after the burning of the city by the 
Gauls,' although it was rebuilt with brick, and 
covered with shingles or thin boards, y^t every one 
erected his dwelling where be pleased ; which ren- 
dered the streets narrow and irregular, and in some 
places dangerous, from the height and proximity of 
the bouses. It was not till the' reign of Augustus 
that the city began to be adornt'd with magnificent - 
edifices. 

3. In the time of Nero there was a dregful, con- 
flagration, said to have been caused by the emperor 
himself which destroyed more than two-thirds of 
the city. It then rose from its ashes with regularity 
and splendour, as luxury and a taste fur the fine arts 
had for a considerable period prevailed. The streets 
were made broad and straight, and a regular space 
was allotted for each house, whicli was to be of a 
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certain height, and portly built of slone. The 
hoDsee did notcommtinicateby a common wall, but 
were divided by smnlt intervals, and the front of 
each was adorned with a portico. 
- 4. Among the principal ornaments of the house 
was the gate, made of cedar, cypresa, oak, or other 
wood. It had pillars on each side, and was usually 
entered by several steps. The leaves folded in- 
wards, and it was esteemed a grent honour when, 
by a special law, leave was granteil to open the door 
outwards. Knockers and bells were fixed on the 
outside, as among us. It was secured by padlocks, 
bolts, iroD bars, and chains; and was gunrded by a 
porter, who remained within, and asked such as 
knocked at the gate who they Were. 

5. The gate conducted to the atrium, or hall, 
.an oblong court, surrounded with arched porticoes. 
Here were kept the archives and statutes of the fa- 
mily, and here the mistress of the family and her 
maid-servants employ&l themselves in spinning and 
weaving; As it was in the hall that the family took 
their cana, or principal meal, it was adorned with 
pictures, books, plate, &c. 

■ 6. The Romans had no chimnies to convey away 
the smoke *, but there was a hearih near the gale 

■ • They were, in consequence, very much infested with the 
imoke; hence ibe month of December wbs called ^dkmiu, 
«r uBoky, Irom the use of fires Kt that leaton. Daring al- 
most, all the rett of the year, fire could be dispensed with, 
owing to the warmth rfthc climate. 
I 2 
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in vhitk a fire was alwuya kept buroing. They 
uied for fuel wood carefidly dried, and steeped in 
the lees of oil, to prevent smoke. 

7- -The sleeping-rooms of the house were culled 
cubicula; in some of these, also, they r^Hised during 
the day. There were recesses in the walls &r con- 
Uuning books, &c. and adjoining was ususUy the 
-ant ich amber. 

8. Besides these e^iartments, there were others 
correqionding to our pariours and sittiog-rootos ; 
also stiiue called solaria, used in the decline of the 
Roman virtue, for basking in the sun. 

9. For many centuries the Romaos had no win- 
dows, but only openings for the admission dS light. 
These were made in diflerent parts of the walls, 
and someUmes covered with a net, or shaded with 
a curtain, over which were closed two fotding leaves. 
lliey afterwards used oiled paper, horn, and linen 
cloth ; but it was not before the time of the empe- 
rors that windows were fabricated of tfae lapis spe- 
eukiris, Tida was a transparent stone, imported 
from Spain, Sicily» Africa, and other places, whioh 
might be slit into thin leaves, about five inches in 
length. Although theyafterwardsbecameacquainted 
with the use of glass fer mirrors, and bther pur-' 
poses, yet they never used it for windows, probably 
on account of its attraction of heat. 

10. Villas.-^ By villa was originally meant a 
&rm-bouse, witli the appendages necessary for the 
convenience of the cultivator and his family ; for 
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the ancient Romanit were extremely fond of agri- 
cukure and a coDOtr; life. But afterwards, wlien 
luxury had been introduced by their extensive c(m- 
qaests, tlie naoiQ of villa implied a number of build- 
ings reared for the accommodation of a Roman 
citizen in the country ; and in nothing was the mag- 
nificence of that people more con^icuous than in 
their villas. 

1 1. A villa of this latter description was divided 
into three parts j urbana, t-uslica, a,nd Jrumentaria. 
The villa wbana contained dining and sitting 
rooms, bed-chambers, baths, terraces, tensis- 
courts, and places adapted to various exercises at 
di^rent times of the year. The second was 
appKtpriated to the residence of the numerous 
vrorkmen and slaves; it also contained the stables, 
and places for keeping geese, fowls, duck^ hares, 
rabbits, &c. The vlWa Jrumentaria contained the 
storehouses, granaries, bams, wine and oil cellars, 
and repositories for preserving fruits. Attached to 
each villa was an extensive park ccmtaining fish- 
ponds, and well stocked with dieer and wild beasts. 

12. Agriculture. -^ The Romans, as is ob- 
served above, were extremely food of agricnltnre ; 
so much so, that in the early periods of the com- 
monwealth, the senators lived in the country, and 
cultivated the land with their own hands, and their 
most illustrions commanders were not unfrequcntly 
called from the plou^. 
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13. At first, no citizen was tillowed more ground 
than lie could cultivate l^mself with a spade ; but 
after the increase of territory by conquest, the opu- 
lent proprietors employed others to take care of 
their land for them, or let it to olhet citizens. 

1 i. In ancient times, the gardens of the Romans 
were chiefly stored with fruit-trees nnd pot-herbs ; 
while their fields supplied them wllh vines, cori), 
and pulse. To be a good husbandman was one of 
the highest qualities; and whoever cultivated his 
ground negligently, was subject to the animadver- 
sion of the censors. 

1 5. Tlic Roman instruments of agriculture were 
L-Iiiefly these : 

The aiatnm, or plough, the form of which is 
still imdetermined ; there appears, however, to 
have -been various kinds, some with wlieels, 
mould -boards, and coulters, others without them. ' 
The plough was drawn by oxen, who were yoked 
by the neck, or by the horns, and dricen by 
the same person who guided the plough. 

The spade used chiefly in cultivating gardens 
and vineyards, but formerly in corn-Gelds, the 
harrow, the hoe, the rake, the bidens, an instru- 
ment with two teeth, which served for breaking 
cI'kIs, and drawing up the earth round platits; the 
seeuris, or axe, used in pruning vines, and in cut- 
ting up roots of trees. 

is. The grain which the Romans chiefly culti- 
vated was wheat, of ivhicK there were several sorts. 
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nil of them different from that which ia grown 
in England. Barley waa tiEed chiefly as fbod for 
horses; aoinetimea, tilso, bread was made of it, and 
and given to soldiers l)y way of punishment. Oats 
were cultivated for cattle, and bnt seldom made 
into bread. 

17. The Romans paid particular attention to 
the cultivation of vines, which were planted in- 
rows, in exact order, and at different distances 
from each other, according to the nature of the 
soil. They were reared by fastening them to 
certain trees, as the poplar, the olive, or elm ; or 
by supporting them witli reeds, poles, 9ic. 
■■ 18, They made their wine in much the same 
manner as is now practised in the southern coun- 
tries of the Coniinent. The grapes were gathered 
into baskets, and the juice pressed out by a proper 
machine. T^c juice was then filtered through 
a strainer into a tub or vat, in which it remained 
till the fermentation was over. It was then re- 
fined by mixing it with the yolks of pigeons' eggs, 
and poured into smaller eartliern vessels, in which - 
it was stopped up with pilch or chalk. Sometimes it ■ 
was put in leatliem bags. The Romans were not- 
acquainted with the ase of the spigot, but poured ' 
out the wine by inclining the cask on one side. 

19. CAitRiAGES.— The carriages of the ancients - 
were of various kinds. 

The sella was a chair in which persons wejre- 
carried sitting. It was borne on the shoulders of 
1 4 
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two slaves, supported by long, potcs. Tlie sdla 
ctmdts hiualrefldji f)eea described.* 

The lectica, or liUer».oa whicb persons were 
borne extended at full length, was used both ia 
the city and on a journey. It was either open 
or covered, and was carried on the shoulders of 
tour slaves ; when seH down, it was supported by 
four feet. 

20. The eums, or chariots, were remarkable 
for their velocity, havii^ only two wheels, and 
being drawo by two, three, four, and even six 
horses, which were alwayB placed abreasL 

21. There were four-wheeled carriages, drawn- 
by four horses, and splendidly .omameated, called 
ihema, which. were used in bearing the* imf^esof' 
the gods in solemn processions. 

The other carriages were chiefly for travellii^ 
and rural work. They had carriages both with 
two and with four wheels, which travelled very 
expeditiously, the body being of basket-worlt, and 
drawn by three mules. In ^riculturai work, they 
frequently used a tratra, or-sledge, without wheels, 
itnd drawn by qxea or asses; also, a platalramt or 
waggon, generally with only two wheels, but some- 
times with four, and calculated to carry heavy 
burdens; it was, ther^re, frequently drawn by 
mules. 

22. The Romans did not join asimaU to a car- 
riage in the manner that is now practised; but 

» Book I. chap, iv. 
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yoked them to it by a piece of wood of a crooked 
form, which was placed upon the nedc, and ^ed to 
it by leadiem thongs; from thence it wbb fixed to 
the carriage with larger thongs of tJie Bune ma- 
terials. 

23. They managed and guided their horses by 
the bit or bridle, and the reins. Ilie instruments 
which they used to drive or excite them werc^ the 
whip, made of twisted cords tied to a stick, at the 
end of which were aometimes fastened small pieces ' 
of iron or lead ; the goad, which was a long stick 
pointed at the end; and the spur, used only by 
those who rotle on liorseback. 



QUESTIONS. 

I . What wa* the appearance of the city at its fbimdation ? 
8. When waa the citj rebuilt with regulerity and qtlendour ? 
4. Whati«reinarkabIeofthegntesof theirhouees? S. What 
waa theafrMDN? e.HadthdrhousetaaydiimDiet? T,a.What 
ntberapartmentiwarethGreinthebouw? 9. Howdidtb^ 
nipply the want af glau wiodotn? 10. What wat a villa? 
11. Deicribe the different parts of a villa. IS. DidtheRo- 
mana addict thenuelvei much to mriculture? 15. Wt^t 
were their priodpal agricultural ioirtniiDents? 16. What 
graia did they chiefly cultivate? IS. How did they make 
their viae? 19. Dstciibe tlie Utter, ao. What do you 
remark or Ibor chariots? si. How did dieyjolntheh- hone* 
to their cerriaget? 83. What did thqr uae in driving their 
konea? 
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1. Phe principal weigtit used by ihe Itumaiis was 
the libra, or pound, wliicb was divided into twelve 
jiarts, called nncia:, or ounces.* Tlie uiicia was also 
^iubdivided into semwicia, half an ounce, iici'llus, 
one fourth, drachma, one eighth, &C. 

2. The Koniaiis, like other barbarous nations^ 
had at lirst no coined money, but either bartered 
their commodities, or gave a cvrlaiu weight of un- 
coined metal. 

3. The first coin which they had was of copper, 
and was stamped by Serving Tullius. It had on it 
the image oipccus, or small cattle, from whence it 
derived the name ofpecunia. Afterwards it liad on 
one side the beak of u ship, and on the other the 
figure of Janus. 

-1. Silver was not coined in Rome till 48'^ years 
after the buildijig of the city, and gold sixty-rtwo 
years later. But foreign coins- of these metals seem 
to have been in use before that time. - 

* Theie twelve ouncet vere equal to 10 ot. IS dwit- 15 gri. 
Eoglieh Troy weight ; or nearly iS o«. Avoirdupou. 
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5. The lirat brass coin was called as, and origi- 
nally weighed a pound ; but it was reduced by de- 
grees to hatr an ounce, and thus contiaued. Its 
yaliie was about three far tilings of our itioney. The 
xemissis was halfan as, the triem one-third, and the 
guadrans, or tenmcttis,one'fourlh. 

G. Tlie silver coinS were denarius, guinarius, set- 
tertius, and ccntitssis. The dimarius was of the value 
of ten asses or "J^., niid wos maikpil X. ; tlie giti- 
narius was worth five asses, and was marked V. ; 
the seslertius, wordi two asses and a half, was marked 
H. S.; and a ceiUussis was of the value of ten de- 
naiii. 

7> The first gu!d coin that was struck in Rome 
wps called aureus, and was cqunl in value to twenty- 
five denarii, or one hundred sesleriii. At first it 
was made of pure gold, and was worth 16s. l|rf., 
hut it was afterwards debased, end the at»'i?HS struck 
under the latter enijiprors was only worth Y5s. 

6. The sums chiefiy mentioned by Konian au- 
thors are sestertiwn, libra, and talentunii the ses- 
tertium was equivalent to a Aioai&uA sestertii, or 
about 8/. Is. 5^d.\ ihelibra, which contained twelve 
ounces of silver, was worth 3/. ; and the talent about 

lys/. 

9. The Roman measures of length or distance 
were feet, cubits, paces, stadia, and miles. The foot 
was divided into twelve inches, or sixteen digits ; 
the cubit was equal to one foot and a half; and the 
passus, to fire feet : 125 paces, or 625 feet made a 
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Stadium, m furlong, and eight stadia, or 1 ocio paces, 
<H- 5000 feet, made one mile. 

10. The measures of capacity principalty in use 
among the Romans, were the amphora, the coiigius, 
and the xxtarius. The an^bora was nearly eqtial 
to nine gallons of our measure; thecorigrnswas one- 
eighth of the amphora ; and the sextarius one sixth 
of the congius, or about a \Ant and a half English 



1 1. The usual measure for dry goods was the tao- 
dhts, containing somewhat more than a peck of our 



QUESTIONS. 

1 . What were the weightt used by the Romans ? s. How did 
the Ronums Uansact tbnr commerce before the introduction 
of coined money ? 3. Bf whom was mooej fint ndned ? 
5. What were the difibrent brass coins? 6. What were the 
silver coins? T> What was the naDteand value of the gold 
coin ? 8. What were the Burnt by which they computed thdr 
money? 9. What were their measuret of length? 10. What 
were thrir nwasum df capacity ? 1 1. What was the n 
fi»r dt^goodi? 
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Accensi, 53. 


Bacchu), SO. 


Actium, battle of, 6. 


Bagnios, 20. 
BSisla,i!9. 


Adrian, 9. 


Mdei sacra, 95. 


Battle, naval order of, 144. 


jEdiles, office of. 48. 


Bestiarii, io«. 


.ffiqui subdued, S. 


ffideos, 174. 


Agger, 139. 


Biremis. 143. 


Aggnprna, 7. 


Bridges, a 1. 


A^nalia, 101. 


Bueeina, 123. 


Aitaria, 93. 


Bulla, 14T. 


Amphitheatre, 17. 




Amphora, 180. 


C 


Amnu Mutiut, i. 




Antabats, 109. 


Csesar, created dicUtor, 5. 






Antony defeated by Aagaa- 


CsUmuB. 168. 


tus, 6. 


Cafceus, M9. 




Calculi, 16S. 


AppoUo. so. 


Calends, 9S. 


Aqueducts, SO. 


Caligula, 7. 


Arainun, 176. 


Camillus, 3. IS7. 




Camp, IS*. 


Aries, 139. 


Campus Martiut, IS. lei. 
Candidates, how called, 32. 


Armillas, I S3. 


Army, 126. 


Capitol, 14. 


As 179- 


Carnifex, S3. 


AwauU, mode of, I3». 


Carriages, description of, 175 


Assemblies, SI. 


Carthaee, wars with, 4. 


Atrium, 171. 


Castor, so. 


Attack, 138. 


Censors, thdr duty, 39. 


Augun, thnr office, 85. 


Centurio, 119. 


A»rcut,I79. 


Century, 118, 
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Centussis, n£ 

Ceres, 80. 

Ceittus, lOS, 

Char . 

Charon, 160. 

Chlamys, 147. 

Circi, 17. 

ClauJius, 7. 

ClepsjdRB, water.glnsses, lOO. 

Clients, 34. 

Cloficae, 31. 

Coelia, 2. 

Coclius, s. 

Coemptio, 1S6. 

Coena, ITl. ISS. 

Cognoincn, 167. 

Coliwt, 



Coini 



1,61. 



tribute, 67. 

Com modus, 9. 
Conlareatio, 1S6.- 
Congius, 180. 
Conclamaiio, 159. 
Conetantine, 10. 
Consul crested, 3. 5. 
Consul, 36. 

qualificatjons for, 

badges of authority of, 37- 
Corou, 123. 
Coruna muralia, 133. 

cBstrcnsis, 134. 

obsidionalif, 134. 

uavalis, 134. 

triumphalis, 134. 

Cothurnus, 1 IB. 
Cubiculfl, ITS- 
Curiones, 89. 

Currm, 176, 



Decemvirs, tbeir office, 4s. 
Deciuia, lis. 
Denarius, 179. 
Dinne, SO. 

Dictator, office of, assumetl by 
Sylla, 5. 

duties of, 46. 

Dtesfesti, 101. 

profesti, 101. 

hitercisi, loi. 

fusti, 105. 

nefasti, 103. 

prxliareg, 104. 

Dii majorum gentium, SO. 

— minorum gentium, 80. 

— selecd, 80. 
Diocletian, 10. 
Discus, I OS. 
Domitian, a. 
Dress, Roman, 146. 



Emancipation of slaves, 25. 
Emilian, 10. 
Emperors, Konmi), 6. 
Empire cimosed for sale, 9. 

of the West extin 

guished, 11. 
Equites, 33. 115. 
Essedarii, 109. 
Exilium, ~a. 



Faun HE, so. 
Feciales, 89. 114. 
Feralia, 103. 
Fcrise, loi, 
Flamen Dial! 9, 89. 

Martialia, 89. 

Quirinalis, 89. 

Flora, 80. 
Florealia, 102, 
Follis, 165. 
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Fora,is. 

Fratres AmbarTales, 69. 

Funeral, ilewription of, li 



Galba,8. 

Galeus, 150. 

Galli, finest* of Cybcle, so. 

Gouls, irrupUon of the, 3. 

Genius, so. 

Gladiators, lOT. 

Gnths attack the empire, 10. 

Gracchi, tlieir insurrection, 4 



Gym 



I, I S J. 



H 



Harpastiim, J 65. 
Haruspex, office of, S6. 
Hasta pura, 13s. 
Hastaii, 118. 
Hercules, so. 
HonoriuE, 10. 



Janus, temple of, 16. 80. 

Ide^ 9B. 

Jentaculum, 153. 
Ignobiles, S4. 
Imperator, 119. 
Iniligctes, SO. 
Infaniia, 77. 
Ingenui, 35. 
lotcrrei, 31. 

hh insignia, SO. 

Judices, 76. 
Juno, 80. 
Jupiter, fiO. 



Lamires, 108. 

Lanisiie, 108. 

Lapis specutaris, I7S. 

Latruncult, ICS. 

Leaica, 176. 

L^atus, 119. 

Legion, 118. 

Lepidus deprived of hi» com- 

Libfiti, 25. 
Liber, 168. 
Libcrnlia, 102. 
Libcrtini, 25. 

Lictores, 53. 

Lieutenants, their office, 35. 

Lituus, 133. 

Circenses, lOS. 

Ludus Trojte, lOS. 

Luperealia, so— JOS, 
Luperci, priests of Pan, 90. 

M 

Macedonia, conquest of, 4. 
Maoidtratee, 32. 
Mab, 95. 
Maniple, 118. 
MsrcusAureliua, 9. 
Marius' wars with Sj'lla, 5. 
Marriages, when legal, I4i. 

ceremony of, 157. 

Mara, 80. 

Martial muuc, l£3. 

Matronatia, 109. 
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Military tribune*, 49. 

oath, 116. 

MinervR, 19. 
Modiuf, ISO. 
Months, division of, 9B. 
Mom>, 166> 

Mulcta, 77- 
Muscului, 139. 
Mutiuc, 3. 
Myrmill«nei, ]09. 

N 
NBumachIa, is. 105. lio. 
Neptune, SO. 
Nero, T. 
Nerra, 9. 
NoUlw, 84. 
Nomea, 167. 
Nonei, 98, 
Novi, 94, 



Omens, as. 
Otho, B. 
Oration, 139 



Palla, I4S. 

PaludBmentnm, 147. 

Pan, 80. 

Pantheon, 15. 

Papynii, 168. 

ParricideB, 78. 

Patre^ IS. 

Patricians, 33. 

Patrons, S4. 

Paj, military, 137. 

Ttxas, 1 78. 

Paitatblum, 105. 

Persians attack the empire, lo. 



Pefitceles, 119, 
Perone^ 149. 
PersBoa, IIS. 
Pertinax, 9. 
Petasui, 150, 
Pharsaiia,battleof, 5. 
IHla trigooeles, 165- 

Paganica, 165. 

IHIaiii,U9. 
I^leua,I50. 

I^luni,I31. 

Pinaui, SO. 

Plaiutnun, 1 76. 

PJebeians oppressed by the n 

Ues, 4. 
Plutd, 139- 
I1uto,80. 
PoHiu, 80. 
Pomona, SO. 
Pcntilez Msximui, 67, 
PoDtificei, thdr duty. Si, 
Popn, 95. 
Poi^CM,B. 
Porsenna, S. 
Porticoes, 19. 
Potitii, 90. 
Pracones, 5S. 
Pnefectus uttH,44, 
■ .■. pnetoria, 44. 

PrKOonun, 167- 
PfKtexta, 147. 
Pnetors, 37,38, 
Prastorium, 1S5. 
Prindpei, 118. 
PriDcepsjuTentutis, 106. 
Proliu^ 10. 



77. 



iiUtary, 1 
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Rhea, 

Righu, private, of a Roman 
citixen, BS. 

public, of, 3t, 

— feinily, 56. 

ofafether, 56 

Rojjui, IGS. 
Rome founded, I. 
" ■ origin of, 13. 

divided into tribes, 14. 

■ — divided into regions, 14. 

pillaged by Generic, 

kingof the Vandals, ii. 
RommuE.fimkingof Rome, I. 

S 

Samnites subdued, 4. 

Saturn, so. 

Scribee, 53. 

Seat of empire transferred froai 

Rome to ByzanUum, 10. 
Securis, 1 74. 
Sella, 175. 
Scn)isBu«, IT9. 
Senate, 57. 
mode of proceeding in 

the, 29. 

Senator, qualifications for, 27. 

dre:-3 of, ES. 

Senators, called Patres Con- 
script], SS. 

Senetus consultum, 30. 

Serritus, 78. 



Servius TulUui, 1. 
SettertiuB, 179 
Sextarias, ISO. 
Solaria, 172. 
Sponsalia, ISS. 
Stadia, 1?9. 
StyluB, 168. 
Styx, IGO. 



Talentum, 1 79. 
Tali, 166. 
Talio, 77. 
Tarquiniii* Priscui, I. 

Superbus, I. 



Tarpeian rock; 7i 
Templa, 93. 
Temple of Saturn, 16. 
Teuertc, 166. 
Testudo, isa, 139. 
Theatres, 17. 
Thensa, 1 76. 
Theodosiua, 10. 
Tiberius, 6. 
Titus, 9. 
Toga, 146. 

sordida, 147. 

ViriliB, 1 47. 

Torques, 133. 
Tnibie, H7, 
Trajan, 9. 
Tratra, 176. 
Trials, civil, 70. 

• criminal, 72. 

Triarii. Hi. 

Tribes, as. 

Tribunes of the people, 41, 

Tribunes, restrictions on, 4i 

Tribunus, 119. 

Triens, 179. 

Triremes, 143. 

Triumph, lit- 

Triuuphal arches, so. 

Triumvirate formed, 5. 
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TriurnvTi cftpilalei, 44. 

morietales, 44. 

nocturni, 44. 

Trophies, 20. 

Tuba, 123. 

Tulliu!, 1. 

Tunica, 148. —recta, l.^fi. 

Turres mobile;, 159. 

Turma, 113. 

Twelve tables, laws of, 09. 

u 



19. 



Vandal! 
Velites, 
Venus, 80. 
Verbera, 77. 
Vespasian, 8, 
Vesta, SO. 



Vettales, 91'. 
Veiilla, 13 J. 
Via Appia,Sl. 
Viales, 44. 
Vial ores, S3. 
Villa urbana, 173. 

rustics, i''3. 

frumentoria, 173. 

Vincula, 77. 
Vineffi, 139. 
Vitellius, 9. 
Volscians sul>ilueiJ, 3. 
Vulcan, 80. 

w 
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ins of. 97. 



THE END. 
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